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The failure of the churches to provide aggressive leadership in many of the burning 
questions of today is frequently loudly proclaimed. The present article recognizes 
the surface facts, but contends that the church has been more active in creating and 
promoting ideais than would be indicated by these surface facts. 


The church has long since forfeited her right to leadership. 
Intrenched in traditional customs and beliefs, she has ever 
clung tenaciously to the old and well established; only a 
sense of fatal desertion has forced her to advance. Concrete 
examples of her behavior may serve to make this clear. 

No sooner had Darwin published his epoch-making treatise 
than the heaviest artillery of Christian apology was turned 
upon him. The theory threatened a long-established tenet 
of Christian belief; the Christian world resented the assault. 
When, however, the church discovered that neither argument 
nor denunciation affected the scientists, and that the only 
obvious effect of her attacks was to drive the educated classes 
from her, she changed her tactics. There was no alternative 
but to make her teaching consonant with the disclosures of 
science. It remained for the church to prove that the Genesis 
story of creation, far from being destroyed, did not in any way 
conflict with the scientific theory of evolution. Unfortunately, 
her belated action has never met with universal acceptance 
among Christians, as the recent revival of opposition to the 
theory, still believed by many to be the greatest menace to 
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Christian faith, fully witnesses. In the place of a resolute, 
united, progressive leadership, the church has shown hesitancy, 
disagreement, and a discredited attempt to deal with the larger 
conceptions resulting from scientific research. 

Nor has the church’s attitude toward matters of conduct 
been dissimilar. A veritable shock went through an audience 
of ministers assembled in a recent conference when one of 
the brethren arose and with dramatic suddenness brutally 
confessed: “We, ministers, preached against card-playing, 
theater-going, and dancing until we saw our congregations 
took no notice of us, then we quit.’’ What a reflection on 
the church’s leadership! Ever and anon a sporadic attempt 
is made by some section of the Protestant church to stem 
the tide of increasing divorces. Why not candidly admit 
the futility of all such efforts and save herself the chagrin of 
further humiliation and ridicule. For the church might as 
well face the bald fact that the world no longer fears her anath- 
emas nor accepts her decisions as final. Her right to leader- 
ship she has long since surrendered. The world has grown 
accustomed to set its own pace, knowing that, sooner or later, 
the church will accept its judgments and conform to its 
standards of conduct. 

In the realm of human relationships, also, her leadership 
is at a discount. Politically, she has long since ceased to be 
a factor that must be taken into consideration by party leaders. 
In Continental Europe, where she still aspires to political 
power, her efforts are very largely actuated by self-interest. 
Insistence on a recognition of her rights and a struggle for 
special privileges are the principal items of her program; 
her contribution to statesmanship is negligible. When we 
turn to America and the British Empire, it is almost impossible 
for the church to command concerted action on any political 
issue. War is the one exception. Nor has she ever failed to 
align herself in war times with the policies of the nation of 
her adoption. It is one of the rare political issues that can 
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command the unqualified co-operation of the church. And in 
this instance, also, it is as one who is led, rather than as one 
who leads. 

When we turn to social relationships, the same failure is 
in evidence. For centuries the church maintained a callous 
indifference to human misery. Benevolently disposed toward 
those in extreme need, her sympathies found expression through 
channels of charity. Beyond that, she did little to ameliorate 
the intolerable conditions of the great masses. The causes 
which made for poverty and privation she left unmolested. 
Nor was it until the laboring classes organized and were suffi- 
ciently strong to command recognition that the church turned 
her attention to social reform. Resenting the church’s 
age-long indifference to their sufferings, and still suspecting 
her of undue obsequiousness to her wealthy patrons, labor 
has learned to develop, and to rely on, her own leaders. 
Awakening at a late hour to the fact that the great masses 
were drifting from her altars, and to a realization that the 
social movement had passed the uncertain stage of infancy, 
she suddenly appeared in the limelight as the champion of 
the toiling masses. But her leadership was no longer needed; 
organized labor was already strong enough and sufficiently 
qualified to determine its own course and to fight its own battles. 

And so one might continue. Turn which way we may, 
the story is the same. The church’s history abounds with 
evidence of her failure to lead. In no realm of our modern 
life—thought, private conduct, or relationships—is the church 
found in the front ranks of progress. Men have long since 
ceased to look to her for advice or guidance. ‘The futility 
of her claim to leadership is witnessed in the indiiference shown 
her when she assumes to speak with authority; she is severely 
ignored in the world of practical affairs. 

Were this all, it would be a sad story, indeed, and men 
would be justified in forsaking her altars to seek new channels 
through which to express their devotion and to exercise their 
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passion for service. But while it may be true that the church 
has been unable to retain a place in the front ranks of leadership, 
she has not entirely lost all ability to make leaders. The 
danger is that her obvious failures prevent men from arriving 
at a just appraisal of her contribution to society. I believe 
we owe to the late Bishop Williams the story of the hen that 
hatched ducklings. All went well, and she was inordinately 
proud of her strange brood, until one day, in the course of 
their wanderings, the ducklings came across a pool of water 
and wasted no time in plunging into it. Horrified, scandalized, 
the mother flapped her wings, and with screams of consterna- 
tion, flew away. It has been the church’s privilege to hatch 
a)) manner of movements, many of which she does not recognize 
as her own productions. It can be taken as a well-attested 
fact that most of the world’s idealism is the direct or indirect 
product of the church. Idealism is not born in poolrooms, 
dance halls, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, labor 
union halls, or halls of legislation. If idealism is iound in 
any of these places, it is safe to assume that it has been taken, 
not created, there—taken by men who, directly or indirectly, 
have been influenced by the church’s teaching. Moreover, 
it is well known that when idealism takes concrete shape 
outside of the church, it is upon the members of religious 
organizations that its leaders must depend for the financial 
support necessary to realize their purposes. But such facts 
as these are too often overlooked, or deliberately ignored, in 
arriving at estimates of the church’s value to society. 
Moreover, what appears on the surface as inconsistency 
is merely paradoxical. The church preaches clearly defined 
principles, but has no definite program. Through the centuries 
she has sought to convert society to certain ideals, but seldom 
1as she been abie to unite her members at a time when con- 
certed action was vital. Nor should this be cause for surprise. 
A given principle might meet with genera) acceptance; but 


suggest a specific application of the principle and innumerable 
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conflicting opinions are immediately provoked. Take one or 
two familiar examples. It was the consensus of Christian 
opinion in the pre-Volstead days that the American saloon 
was an evil that should be abolished. Consequently, prohibi- 
tion had the unanimous backing of all the churches. But 
prohibition is no longer the clear-cut issue that it was before 
the Eighteenth Amendment became part of the American Con- 
stitution. The enforcement of the Amendment has witnessed 
only moderate success, with the result that faith in its practica- 
bility has been shaken. Dissatisfaction has found expression 
in an agitation for the legal return of light wines and beer; 
it oilers a possible alternative to a menacing dilemma. Facing 
the situation as it is today, it would not be as easy for the 
church to marshal her forces on the issue as to present the 
same united front she presented while fighting for the abolition 
of the saloon. It is not that the church has repudiated the 
principle; it is over the application of the principle that 
disagreement arises. The experience of the last few years 
has raised a serious doubt in the minds of many Christians 
whether the principle has not been applied too vigorously— 
misgivings which would make for division in the church’s 
ranks if the question were again made an issue. 

Or take the question of war. Because the church has 
always preached the principle of universal peace she has been 
subjected to aj] manner of criticism during recent years because 
of her failure to prevent the Great War. An editorial in the 
New Republic, on France’s occupation of the Ruhr Valley, 
ended with this criticism. 

The Christian churches as usual are silent at the critical moment. 
They are gathering courage to denounce war in general, but they have 
allowed it to be incorporated in the jaw of Europe without protest, and 
and when a war actually breaks out they are always, as they are now, 
both for and against it. No wonder civilization is in danger. 

We give this excerpt because it voices a criticism with which 


we have grown familiar since tgt4. Take this specific instance 
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of France’s occupation of the Ruhr. Jt is not a guestion of 
the church’s attitude toward war or her loyalty to the principle 
of peace; it is a matter of commanding unanimous action on 
a concrete case. The issue is far from clear. When com- 
pelled to decide on the merits or demerits of France’s action, 
the average churcfiman is no better informed than the average 
politician or average journalist. What needs to be remembered 
is, the church is not an undivided entity, guided by singleness 
of purpose, uniformly subject to impressions or motived by 
a common conscience, she is made up of millions of individuals 
of diversified outlooks and experiences, which m tum, are 
determined by environment, training, ethical standards, 
and varying degrees of social consciousness. As a member of 
the church, 1 subscnbe to two periodicals whose views on 
the question under discussion are diametrically opposed to 
each other. It is possible that my sympathies may fluctuate 
between the tyo interpretations of the facts under treatment; 
or 1 might arrive at conclusions distinct from either. My 
neighbor, who is also a churchman, but of different training 
and experience, and, therefore, of different outlook and sym- 
pathies, subscribes to other journals whose policies and views 
are distinct from those of the papers to which I, mysell, 
subscribe. It follows that as members of the same church, 
our opinions differ regarding France’s occupation of the Ruhr. 
Were disarmament a clear issue that had to do with America 
alone, there is no uncertainty as to where the American 
churches would stand. If, like abolition or prohibition, it 
were strictly a national question, the churches of America 
would have effected disarmament long ago. And the same is 
true of the churches of other nations. But the issue is not 
quite so simple. Can America afford to disarm in view of 
present world-conditions? Present this particular aspect ol 
disarmament for decision and innumerable opinions are immedi- 
ately provoked. On the question of universal peace the church 
is agreed; but once the principle is imbedded in a program, 


unanimity is almost impossible. 
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And the same holds true of the soctal question. Brother- 
hood, justice, righteousness, are cardinal principles of the 
Christian evangel which the church has never failed to empha- 
size, especially during recent years. The church does nol 
condone the flagrant inequalities known to our present socia) 
system. Poverty and oppression can never be made to 
harmonize with the teachings and spirit of the Nazarene. 
And it is the task of society to find a solution to the social 
problem and to discover means by which the increasing strife 
and numerous evils known to industrialism can de eliminated 
from our modern )ife. ‘Yhus far we are all agreed. But once 
the church tries to formulate a program for reconstructing 
society on a new Dasis, opinions will be as numerous among 
Christians as among any other class of people. Here, for 
instance, ts a small town in the throes of a labor strike. Both 
parties to the strike are represented in the local church. It 
is obviously not the church’s task to stipulate the terms of 
a settlement. For to insist on a recognition of her terms 
would, as a rule, settle nothing; on the other hand, it would 
alienate from her one party to the strike and destroy her influ- 
ence In the community. It is the church’s task in such a case 
to create a public opinion consonant with her principles of 
justice, such as would make an unjust settlement impossible. 

The church has undoubtedly followed a wise course in 
not assuming leadership. She has accepted, and restricted 
herself to, the task of promulgating Christian principles, of 
making Christian Jeaders, and of supporting Christian move- 
ments. Nor has her contribution to society been meager. 
The fact that she has kept alive through these centuries 
the ideals of universal brotherhood, justice, righteousness, 
and universal peace is no small service for her to render to 
the world’s welfare. [For whatever significance may be 
attached to civilization and progress, they are inconceivable 
apart from the church’s preachment throughout the Christian 
era of justice and universal good will among men. Much 
as may still be desired by way of the application of her 
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principles, what little achievement has been known would have 
been impossible in the absence of Christian idealism. Nor 
should it be forgotten that had the church failed in the execution 
of her mission there has been no organization that could have 
accomplished her work so effectively. It is more than prob- 
able that had the church been annihilated in the early centuries, 
Christian principles would have been lost in the oblivion of 
a forgotten past, with the result that the Western world would 
still be living on the low levels of paganism. The church is 
condemned for not preventing war. Would there be today 
any protest against war but for the fact that the church has 
insisted through twenty centuries on a recognition of the claims 
of universal brotherhood and universal peace in terms of the 
Fatherhood of God and in the name of the Prince of Peace ? 
The church is denounced for her lack of leadership in the fight 
to eliminate social and industrial wrongs. But is it not because 
the church has taught generation after generation to say the 
Lord’s Prayer that humanity’s conscience is at length sensitive 
to these wrongs? Herein lies the church’s great contribution 
to civilization and progress. 

Moreover, the church has shown no small aptitude to make 
Christian leaders. Not infrequently men and movements 
repudiate the church when they owe to her the principles they 
are seeking to promote. Could all effects be traced to their 
original causes, the church’s influence would be found to be 
responsible for more than she is given credit for. Even among 
those who seek to discredit her potency are many who owe 
their idealism to early Christian nurture and to Christian 
environment. What is more, those who are most conspicuous 
in the fight for the things that the church is condemned for 
not effecting are the direct product of the church. Who are 
the prominent leaders in social reform, the League of Nations, 
prohibition and prohibition enforcement, disarmament and 
the fight to end war? Either they are churchmen or the 
direct products of Christian nurture. Inspiring men with her 
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ideals, she sends them forth into a society that she has sought 
to make receptive for their message. For both leaders and a 
public conscience favorable to their work, the church is largely 
responsible. 

Nor is it often that the church fails to back progressive 
leaders and movements when she is presented with a clear-cut 
issue. She is ever ready to join forces with those who promise 
to end the evils to which she is opposed and to make effective 
the principles she teaches. If she hesitates and halts it is 
invariably because she mistrusts the means employed to 
accomplish her desire. Such movements as prohibition or 
the Washington Disarmament Conference immediately com- 
mand her united support. If she has failed to back the League 
of Nations or to oppose France’s occupation of the Ruhr, 
it is because the issue is confused—thanks to our politicians 
and journalists. The charge is often brought against the 
church that she is never in advance of public opinion. What 
are the primary forces making for public opinion? Education, 
whose task, in the strictest sense, is to inform, maintaining 
neutrality regarding a sympathetic and idealistic interpretation 
of the facts under treatment; journalism, which is largely 
controlled by the interests of those who advertise through 
its columns; government executives whose policy it is to 
disseminate no more information than is favorable to the 
advancement of their several purposes; and a multitude of 
organizations that are engaged in the propagation of their 
class programs. If public opinion becomes sensitive to existing 
wrongs, -and the need of redress; if public opinion becomes 
the expression of a keenly developed social consciousness; 
if idealism gains ascendancy over all other interests—it can 
be taken for granted that the church has been at work impreg- 
nating society with her own spirit and teaching. 

And this is undoubtedly the primary mission of the church 
to society. Only in so far as she fails to create and to develop 
public conscience and humanitarian sympathies can she be 
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charged with failure. For it is not the church’s task to provide 
programs, but to inculcate Christian principles; it is not her 
task to assume leadership in every realm of thought, conduct, 
or relationship, but to develop Christian leaders. Selfishness, 
hatred, fear, with their train of innumerable evils, are the 
greatest enemies of progress and the chief cause of the world’s 
strife and countless wrongs. That these are irreconcilably 
opposed to Christian virtues, no one would deny. And if 
strife is to give way to harmony, racial hatreds to universal 
brotherhood, oppression and injustice to the rule and reign 
of righteousness, we must continue to look to the church to 
effect the desired change. Humanity must continue to rely 
on the church to infuse her own spirit into society; to inspire 
men with her Christian ideals; to persuade the masses to 
practice her virtues; to apply her principles to every phase 
of human activity—in short, to create a social and moral 
conscience and consciousness that will make impossible the 
existence and exercise of a selfishness that is today responsible 
for so much strife and so many wrongs. Should the church fail 
in this her supreme task, civilization is, indeed, in danger. 
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Behavioristic psychology completely does away with the traditional notion of the 
“soul.” It, therefore, challenges customary religious interpretations. 

The present paper indicates three characteristic attitudes toward behaviorism: 
(1) the metaphysical interest, which drives behaviorism into more definite definitions 
of the interrelations of personal behavior with the total cosmic process; (2) the prac- 
tical interest, which welcomes the utilitarian emphasis in behaviorism, but which fails 
to find definite enough norms for a heroic system of ethics; (3) the romantic interest, 
which asserts over and beyond the behaviorist’s world of naturalistic processes a realm 
of eternal values. 


The time was not long since when the religionist could view 
with equanimity the ravages of science. Up until recent 
years he could regard with composure the despiritualizing influ- 
ence of scientific procedure. For until later years the citadel 
of religion was left unassailed. He could observe the mech- 
anization of physical nature with calmness, because personal 
nature was still allowed the character of free spontaneity. 
Despoiling the world of physics of its soul was revolting aestheti- 
cally and disconcerting metaphysically, but it was not fatally 
shocking from the standpoint of religion. For the belief that 
man had a soul was still permitted, and the necessity of saving 
this soul provided religion still with a legitimate labor. But 
no sooner had science naturalized the physicist’s matter than 
it began to naturalize the psychologist’s mind. The religionist 
was advised to retire also from the field of psychology, if his 
aim was still the salvation of souls. 

The most ruthless of the psychological sciences to insist 
that man, like the world as a whole, is a soulless machine is 
behaviorism. The intimations of mechanism muffled in the 
older psychologies become boldly announced principles in the 
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doctrine of the behaviorist. In behavioristic psychology the 
religiously important concepts, like consciousness, self, ego, 
spirit, and will, are declared futile verbiage. Not all behavior- 
ists deny the possibility of such entities, but all assert that they 
are philosophical notions, which only encumber a scientific 
interpretation of man. According to the behaviorist, the psy- 
chologist ‘‘is primarily an experimentalist and believes that 
many of the supposed problems of philosophy will, with increas- 
ing knowledge, resolve themselves into concrete laboratory 
problems.’* To the behaviorist, not only instincts, emotions 
and habits, but even ideas and aspirations are proclaimed pre- 
dictable and controllable adjustments of the human organism 
to its environment. States of mind, traditionally thought to 
be unique immediacies, and conative impulses, historically 
regarded as indefinable ultimates, are considered analyzable 
data. No centrally initiated activities are recognized, and 
the processes of psychical co-ordination are deemed bodily 
movements, mechanically caused by peripheral determiners. 
Introspection is regarded as a legitimate technique, but it is 
vigorously denied that the method reveals anything besides 
bodily activity. The behaviorist, in short, would reduce 
human activity to two factors, stimulus and response, and 
would interpret both of these factors wholly in terms of empiri- 
cal science. ‘‘The goal of psychological study,” as the behav- 
iorist, J. B. Watson, defines it, “is the ascertaining of such 
data and laws, that given the stimulus, psychology can predict 
what the responses will be; or, on the other hand, given the 
response, it can specify the nature of the effective stimulus.’ 

This radical positivism of the behaviorist cannot but 
arouse the devotee of religion to rejoinders. It seems to shatter 
some of the fondest convictions of the religious consciousness. 
Curiosity naturally arises as to what a religionist’s reactions 
to behaviorism should be. Should he regard the behavior- 

tk. S. Lashley, Psychological Review, XXX, I, 238. 


2 Psychology from the Stand point of a Behaviorist, p. 10. 
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istic ideas with defiance, delight, or despair? To indicate 
three reactions, which a religionist might make to the behav- 
iorist’s doctrine, is the purpose of the present paper. The 
three positions suggested are significant respectively of the 
metaphysical, practical, and romantic motives in religion. We 
shall consider them in turn. 

The temptation of the metaphysical religionist is to reply 
to the behaviorist in the spirit of irony. He is likely to sur- 
mise that the behaviorist, in his polemic against philosophy, 
protests entirely too much. For, from the standpoint of meta- 
physics, there are indications that the behaviorist’s bark is a 
great deal worse than his bite. His professions to the contrary, 
the behaviorist is vitally concerned with interests ever dear 
to the philosopher. As in years gone by the idealist criticized 
the materialist for using scientific terminology to express 
religious truth, so the present-day religious philosopher might 
argue that the behaviorist, with all his employment of scientific 
phraseology, is, to a remarkable degree, the purveyor of specu- 
lative concepts. How the philosophically minded religionist 
could prove that experimental behaviorism manifests a con- 
cern for metaphysics is our question for immediate discussion. 

As has already been stated, the fundamental concepts of 
behaviorism are stimulus and response. We believe that the 
religionist with philosophical proclivities could argue with 
justification that the behaviorist, in explaining each of these 
two important concepts, introduces notions indicative of a 
decided metaphysical interest. Let us notice some respects 
in which the behaviorist’s theories of stimulus and response 
suggest a philosophical bias. His interpretation of stimulus 
will be examined first. 

In investigating the stimulating environment, in which 
the human organism must act, the behaviorist discovered that 
“life presents stimuli in confusing combinations.’ He learned 
that the stimulus in psychology is more complicated than it is 


tJ. B. Watson, op. cit., p. 11. 
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in physiology. The psychological stimulus is not an isolated 
factor, causing a reaction in one part of the body; it is ‘“‘a 
total mass of stimulating factors, which lead man to react as a 
whole.”* The behaviorist found that he had ‘to investigate 
all the conditions that determine the social status of the 
individual in society.”? J. B. Watson and A. P. Weiss pur- 
posely use the respective words, situation,’ and signal,’ to 
indicate that the stimulus has social as well as physiological 
implication. 

More fundamental than its physiological and social aspects, 
however, are the physical features which the stimulus possesses. 
Ultimately, for the behaviorist, the stimulus is a physical 
phenomenon, requiring the principles of physics for its basic 
interpretation. The behaviorist extends the usage of the 
term stimulus to include, as a determining condition of human 
activity, the realm of nature itself. A. P. Weiss indorses this 
extreme elaboration of the stimulus in urging that ‘‘ we should 
consider man and his achievements as the product of the same 
forces and conditions that were in operation before he arrived.’” 
K. S. Lashley discloses his belief in the same standpoint by 
affirming that the behaviorist, granted the postulates of the 
physical sciences, “can show how the phenomena of mind may 
arise within a system which has no other attributes than those 
which the physicist ascribes to his phenomenological world.’” 
For the behaviorist, in the last analysis, human behavior is 
but one of the many electron-proton systems, whose totality 
makes up the world. To use the words of an expositor ol 
behaviorism, the stimulating environment, for the behaviorist, 
‘“as physics and chemistry teach us, is a complex of relatively 


stable physical units of mass and energy. The internal changes 


* Watson, loc. c?t. 

7A, P. Weiss, Psychological Review, XXX, 341. 

3 Psychology from the Stand point of a Behaviorist, p. 10. 
4 Psychological Review, XXIX, 330. 

5 Ohio Journal of Science, XXL, No. 3, 116. 

© Psychological Review, XXX, 240. 
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in the organism are merely redistributions of the physical 
energic streams, released by the environmental impingements, 
along the most permeable pathways.’ 

In spite of its scientific sound, this behavioristic extension 
of the stimulus to embrace the whole world represents the 
motive of the metaphysician. Notwithstanding the behav- 
jorist’s positivistic platform, his logic appears astonishingly 
similar to that of speculative and synthetic philosophy. In 
accepting the general validity of the conservation of energy 
theory, an acceptance which the espousal of physics as ultimate 
involves, the behaviorist is obliged to hold that every electron- 
proton change in any particular aggregate redistributes the 
strains in the universe as a whole. In other words, he is con- 
strained to support the internal relations principle that every- 
thing in the world makes a difference to everything else, a 
principle precious to mystical philosophers, and to all, who, 
contrary to the pluralistic procedure of science, would explain 
the part by the whole. 

The behaviorist, in ascribing cosmical proportions to the 
stimulus, strikingly exhibits what Bertrand Russell dispara- 
gingly calls “the system-maker’s vanity.” The all-inclusive 
electron-proton system, of which the behaviorist considers 
human reactions mere fragments, is a metaphysical absolute 
and nothing else. No less than the spiritualistic monist, the 
physical monist wants a world in which human beings may 
confidently feel at home. Behaviorism is illustrative of the 
fact that the speculative ideal, which impels man to search for 
a congenial and serviceable universal substance, is not peculiar 
to the subjectivistic religionist. There are absolutisms of 
matter as well as absolutisms of mind. 

Refraining at this point from any comment on the cosmology 
to which the behaviorist’s notion of stimulus leads him, let 
Us pass on to a consideration of the metaphysical implications 
in the behavioristic conception of response. 


*O. L. Reiser, Psy hological Review, XX XI, 68. 
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No more than the stimulus is the response treated in 
behaviorism as a simple and isolated phenomenon. As ‘‘to 
the organism the environment presents itself as a chaotic 
mass of stimulating jorces; in the same way, the effector sys- 
tem presents a chaotic mass of contractile and secretory ele- 
ments.’ This chaotic mass of responses is not to be understood 
by studying the organism at a single period of time. To ex- 
plain any particular adjustment at one moment the behavioris! 
must investigate the individual’s whole life-history. For the 
behaviorist, “the reactions to the environment at any given 
instant may be regarded as one stage mM a Series of reactions 
which trace backward to inianti)e reactions and forward to a 
terminal in the daily life of the individual.’ This interest in 
Integrations and totas activities of the organism is none other 
than an interest in a philosophical conception of selfhood. 
Indeed, [. B. W atson singularistically and speculatively defines 
personality as ““‘what we start with and what we have )ived 
through.”’ 

A. P. Weiss extends the notion of response to include even 
more than the individua)’s biologica) career. As significant 
as biological investigation is for the interpretation of selfhood, 
it must be supplemented by a study of the social implications 
o} the person’s behayior. ‘‘Yn addition to studying the neuro- 
gram of a given act, the behaviorist,” declares Weiss, “also 
wishes to know how this act changes the social status, either 
of the subject, or of those individuals for whom this act is a 
stimulus or signal of some sort.’” 

To the metaphysician, the behavioristic conception oi 


selfhood, especially that of A. P. Weiss, patently manifests an 
idea)istic bias. The implication of the Dehaviorist’s stand- 


point that man js both an efiect and an effector of social and 


tA. P. Weiss, I ( 
pidaana of St 10Nnce, XXII, No, 3, 127, 12 
3 Op. cil., Pp. 420. 


4 Op. cil., p. 334. 
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cosmical relations, reminds one of the doctrine of Bernard 
Bosanquet, who defines an individual as “a world that real- 
iZes, in a limited matter, the Jogic and spirit of the whole.’ 
The essence of idealism is not mentalism, nor does antt- 
mentalism imply freedom from the idealistic motive. If, as 
J. A. Leighton maintains, ‘“‘the great idealists, Plato, Fichte, 
Hegel, Royce, and Bosanquet are great idealists precisely 
because, in one fashion or another, they have clearly recognized 
that it is through participation in the objective structures of 
social culture that man arises to the stature of personality,”” 
then behaviorism is not tar from ideajism. A)\ the behavior- 
ists, in calling attention to the social character of the stimulus, 
and A. P. Weiss, in pointing out, in addition, the social reference 
of the response, present theories of selfhood which exhibit the 
dominant motive of traditional idealistic thought. 

The behaviorist reveals a further sympathy with religion- 
istic philosophy in insisting that the self, notwithstanding its 
determined place in the cosmica) mechanism, is stil} a center 
of unique experiences that are its and its alone. The behav- 
lorist, in espousing physical monism, is after identity, to be 
sure, but no more than the great idealists, does he want 
identity without difierence. A. P. Weiss emphasizes the com- 
patibility between individuality and ob jectivity in experiences 
as lollows: 

Even if the neuro)ogist saw a\\ my kinesthetic processes, and saw the 
contractions of all the muscle fibers, the totality of the biologica) processes 
in my own body during the period of observation is difierent from the 
totality of the biophysical processes in the neurologist.’ 

Again, the differences in the fundamenta} interests of men, 
due to the different basic nervous systems inherited, permit 
the behaviorist to maintain that his doctrine allows uniqueness 
to personality. As R. B. Perry, whose psychology is behavior- 
istic, says of interests, ‘They are the defming forms of my 

* The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 287. 


2 Yan and Ie Cosmos, p. 382. 3OP, Cil., Pp. 330, 337 
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acc eau They mark me among my fellows, and give me my 
place, humble or obscure, in the open field of history.”* 

The behaviorist is vigorously insistent that, for him, an 
activity of organosis possesses a)) the nich, persona} meanings 
which have traditionally attached to the philosophica\ psy cho\o- 
gist’s content of psychosis. 

When the behaviorist denies that consciousness exists, he denies, 
not the existence of the phenomenon upon which the conception is based, 


but only the inference that these data constitute a unique mode 0} exis\- 
ence or that they are not amenable to analysis and description of the same 


’ 
? 


sort as are “physical data.’ 
Aj} that mental thought has historically meant to the 
philosopher the physical language reaction means to the 
behaviorist. The capacity to invent words separates man as 
a novel being in the evolution of being. 1t makes him a pro- 
ducer as well as a product in the development of being. By 
means of language the receptors of one individual are placed 
at the disposa) of other individua)s of entirely difierent periods 
and places. Also, the effectors of one individual can be of 
service to other individuals far removed in space and time. 
Language makes for a functional unity in society without an 
anatomical continuity of individuals. What Max Mever 
says of written records indicates the behaviorist’s lofty regard 
for language—‘ Thus all mankind becomes a unit, spatially 
and temporally.” 

The behaviorist, when he speaks of language as the great 
mediator of individual selves, is virtually talking about an 
absolute experience, a philosophical notion traditionally closer 
to religion than to science. The behaviorist, in the interest 
of objective investigation, may identify thought with bodily 
movement, but he cannot deny that the activity representative 
of thought has a general reference, which no other kind of 
physical motion possesses. Yhe behayioristic doctrine that 


t Present Philosophi 2) Tendencies, p>. 3d. 


2 Psychological Review, XXX, 245. 


3 Fundamental Laws of Human Behavior, p. 220. 
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language has the dual function of being both stimulus and 
response is none other than a scientific statement of the specu- 
lative theory, long propounded by the idealist, that experience 
finds its complete meaning in the world of socia) intercourse. 
It may not have the same substance, but, as the transcender 
of space and time, the behaviorist’s Janguage reaction has the 
same function as the re)igionist’s soul. 

It has been indicated that behaviorism, in Its cosmological 
theory, asserts that human nature is made of the same stuif 
which constituted reality before man appeared. It has been 
presented also that behaviorism, in its theory ol sellhood, 
asserts that human nature has all the rich meanings, which 
even the philosopher believes it to possess. These two asser- 
tions of behaviorism, when taken together, justily the opinion 
that the behaviorist indorses the religiously important notion 
of a personal character in evolution throughout Its course. 
The behaviorist, if he would support an intelligible theory of 
evolution, must regard the ultimate physical reality, in terms 
of which he explains selfhood, as embodying, in some sense 
or other, a principle making for personality. The behaviorist 
cannot declare human personality positively significant and 
at the same time deny a personalistic aspect to the physica) 
substance from which human personality is derived, or else 
he would make of evolution a meaningless and mysterious 
miracle. 

A brief estimate of the philosophical features of behaviorism 
is now pertinent. They do undoubtedly indicate, to the pleas- 
ure of the metaphysical religionist, that the behaviorist is not 
as “tough-minded”’ as he somewhat arrogantly professes him- 
self to be. But, in the final analysis, the metaphysica} aspects 
of behaviorism wil) not bring sound satisfaction to the 
religiously minded. The behaviorist’s ultimate substance does 
not represent a universal reality, capable of arousing feelings 
o} worship, and his doctrine of selfhood is either silent or denun- 


ciatory regarding the religiously important ideas of personal 
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freedom and immortality. After all, the metaphysical notions 
in behaviorism must be regarded as inessential to the stand- 
point’s success. They can hardly be used in good grace, there- 
fore, to justify either a defense of, or an attack on, behaviorism 
on religious grounds. 

This concludes our discussion of some supposed replies of 
a metaphysical religionist to behavioristic theory. Let us 
move on to a consideration of the reaction which a primarily 
practical exponent of religion might make to the doctrine. 

The practitioner in the field of religion is more interested 
in deeds thar in doctrine, more concerned for conduct than 
creed. The behavioristic conception that belief is a form of 
behavior will harmonize quite well with his opinions. He will 
find in behaviorism a vindication of the standpoint that service, 
not speculation, is the essence of religion. The behaviorist’s 
notion, that the higher forms of human experience have sur- 
vived only as profitable adjustments of biological man to an 
exacting environment, will reinforce the pragmatic religionist’s 
conviction that true religion is not worship, but work. 

Utilitarians in religion, however, must have a standard 
by which to judge whether or not a religious theory is service- 
able. Behaviorism, with its emphasis upon evolutionary 
changes, fails to formulate any criterion according to which 
the utility of a standpoint is to be judged. Ultimately, for 
the behaviorist, survival value must be the test, and might must 
be right. Needless to say, however prominent his utilitarian 
interests may be, the religionist will not permanently accept 
this standard for the measurement of worth. The religionist 
has always been convinced that there are absolute truths in 
logic, mathematics, ethics, and other departments of experi- 
ence, which indicate that back of a world of flux a world of 


changeless being lies. 

In another respect the religionist with practical propensities 
will find much to favor in behaviorism. The behavioristic 
notion that personality is determined by the organism’s stimu- 
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lating environment will quicken his desire to better the sur- 
roundings of human individuals. Taught by the behaviorist 
to regard morality and spirituality as controllable responses, 
the religionist will be zealous to adjust the environmental 
factors, upon which an advantageous control of these responses 
is dependent. Learning also from behavioristic studies that 
religious experience is a form of muscular or glandular activity, 
the practically minded religionist will be eager to support all 
agencies for increasing the efficiency of the human body. 
Behaviorism, it might be argued, will give religion and ethics 
a definite status, and will indorse their proponents as actual 
producers in the world. Morality will become less a matter 
of magic, and more a problem for science. 

The presupposition back of this utilitarian worth in behav- 
iorism is that man rebels at conformity. Science is proclaimed 
as a great liberator, because it will permit man a freedom of 
individual expression. Behaviorism, it is promised, will 
increasingly liberate man from the inhibitions incident to the 
present conditions of his physical, social, and biological environ- 
ment. The philosophy underlying the position is that of 
hedonism, the belief that happiness depends upon external 
factors. Hedonism, of course, has its merits, but it is not a 
theory to challenge the religious soul. The belief of the world’s 
noblest religionists has ever been that, not from the outside, 
but from within the source of true well-being lies. 

There is another value which the practical religionist might 
discover in behaviorism. He might look to behavioristic theory 
for an explanation for the origin of such words as God, heaven, 
immortality, soul, etc. This contribution, which behaviorism 
might make to religion, is significant, however, of a scientific 
rather than a religious interest on the part of the religionist, 
and is, therefore, irrelevant to the present discussion. 

We are now finally ready to consider a third response which 
the defender of religion might make to behaviorism. How will 
the religionist,as romanticist, react to the behaviorist’s doctrine ? 
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‘ Back of the speculative religionist’s response to behaviorism 
is the assumption that the world of scientific fact and religious 
faith are, somehow or other, one. As William James asserted, 
“To show that the real is identical with the ideal may be 
roughly set down as the mainspring of philosophic activity.’” 
Underlying the practical religionist’s reply to behavioristic 
theory is the supposition that the realm of faith, however 
necessary, is subordinate to the realm of fact. Ideal values are 
regarded ultimately as extrinsic and instrumental goods. In 
contradistinction to these two attitudes is the position of the 
romantic religionist. To the romanticist in religion normative 
notions alone are considered significant of the real. They alone 
are intrinsic goods. Fundamentally, the self is not a biological, 
but an axiological being. 

Philosophically, the romantic religionist’s high regard for 
idealities may represent either of two presuppositions. It 
may indicate that he believes, with the new realist of today, 
that facts and values are externally related reals. Or it may 
mean that he holds, with the absolute idealists of tradition, 
that facts are phenomenal aspects of the only true reality, the 
world of values. To the present writer, either of these two 
assumptions, which support the romantic position, is reli- 
giously superior to the presuppositions underlying the specula- 
tive and practical standpoints. The religious consciousness 
will never be satisfied with a theory, which either identifies 
values with, or subordinates them to, facts. Whether or not 
the religious consciousness is justified in its demands is a 
debatable question. But one thing is certain, for it to sur- 
render them would make it no longer religious. 

To the romantic religionist, who follows the logic of new 
realism, the problems of religion are irrelevant to the presenta- 
tions of behaviorism. Accepting the discreteness of facts 
and values, the behavioristic data regarding selfhood and reli- 
gious aspirations regarding the same reality are, to him, in irrec- 


1 The Will to Believe and Other Essays, p. 264. 
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oncilable opposition. For him, ideals as causative forces are 
meaningless in the alien and inhuman world of science. He 
is likely to despair of ever bringing the ideal and factual into 
any co-operative relationship. But although he may be pessi- 
mistic regarding the efficiency of ideals in the empirical world, 
he has no doubts regarding their efficacy in the aesthetical 
realm. Empirically, they are mere words, aesthetically they 
are the essence of an abundant life. Entities, like truth, 
goodness, beauty, and God, are undoubtedly, from a purely 
psychological standpoint, the constructs of a compensating 
imagination, but, from an axiological standpoint, they are the 
very liberators of man from his mundane, material, mechanical 
self. As rigorously scientific Bertrand Russell declared, they 
make possible a contemplation which becomes the ‘free man’s 
worship.” 

To the behaviorist, the romantic attitude, which the real- 
ist’s logic supports, will be gibberish jargon. It will simply rep- 
resent the conventionalized reactions of a special social group. 
Why, however, the conventionalized reactions of a group of 
romantic religionists are less true than the conventionalized 
reactions of a group of mechanistic psychologists is a question 
the behaviorist never ventures to answer. 

Values must be more than entities for man merely to con- 
template, if they are to give him the richest religious satis- 
faction. For the true religionist, the ideal must not only be 
the most important feature of human nature; it must be the 
most significant character of cosmical being as well. The 
stoical romanticism of Bertrand Russell is only legitimate if 
the universe is, as he believes it to be, ‘‘a universe of ruins.” 
It is not enough for truth, goodness, and beauty to be objec- 
tively and universally true in a subsistential realm. As R. B. 
Perry insists, “propositions concerning value may hold af 
all time, and even for all time and yet be metaphysically 
insignificant. . . . . It is vain, therefore, to attempt to ground 
religious faith, as the Ritschlians have attempted to do, on the 
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mere validity of values. For religious faith has to do, not only 
with the truth that there are values, but with the hope that they 
may prevail.”’* The genius of objective idealism throughout 
the history of thought has centered, we believe, in this opt- 
mistic conviction that the world as a whole, whatever it may be 
in part, is a cosmos of meaning and value. How the religionist, 
who is motivated by the objective idealist’s logic, will react 
to behaviorism is the problem for our concluding comments. 

The religionist, with the proclivities of the objective idealist, 
will emphasize, not the falsity of behaviorism, but its par- 
tiality. He will find little fault with the behaviorist’s affirma- 
tions of mechanism, but he will strenuously decry his denials 
of purpose. The idealist will ever insist that mechanistic 
principles, however legitimate in the explanation of human or 
cosmical being, must be regarded as subordinate notions in 
an all-inclusive doctrine of personality. Technologically, 
behaviorism is an acceptable standpoint; teleologically, it is a 
doctrine fraught with limitations. When the behaviorist 
seeks to become more than a technologist, he incorporates, as 
we have already indicated, the very metaphysical notions he 
so severely contemns. 

Materialistic astronomy has not shattered the wonder of 
the stars. Mechanistic biology has not destroyed the rever- 
ence of man for his body. There is no reason to fear that de- 
terministic psychology will demolish the marvel of selfhood. 
Facts do not replace faith, for the human person is an axiolo- 
gical as well as a logical being. Man may be described by 
behaviorism, but the need for him to be justified by faith will 


still remain. 


t Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 340. 
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It is always interesting to discover in an alien group practices similar to those with 
which we are familiar. In the new setting the limitations of those practices are evident. 
This article draws some striking parallels between a Mohammedan interpretation of 
the Koran and a certain type of biblical interpretation. 

The controversy between Muslim and Christian theologians 
which began with John of Damascus has been carried on until 
our own day. On the Christian side it naturally attacked the 
character of Mohammed and denied any merit to his book. The 
response was to be expected. Muslim theologians early found 
in their prophet the model of perfection and evolved a theory 
of inspiration which made the Quran inerrant in the strictest 
sense of the word. The clash of views became acute when mis- 
sionary activity drew attention afresh to the points of differ- 
ence, and, since Islam has always been a missionary religion, 
its advocates felt called upon to make renewed efforts. West- 
ern education in science and history did not of itself undermine 
religious faith, although it might compel a restatement of some 
points of the traditional theology. 

These reflections are suggested by a publication which first 
appeared in 1916, but which so far as I have observed has 
received scant notice in American reviews. It is an edition 
of the Quran with an English translation and a copious 
commentary, also in English.‘ The author, as will be seen 
from the title of his book, has received an English education, 

t The Holy Qur-dn, containing the Arabic Text with English Translation and Com- 
mentary, by Maulvi Muhammed Ali, M.A., LL.B., President, Ahmadiyya Anjuman-i- 


ishaat-i-Islam. Lahore, India, Second Edition, 1920. 
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and his command of our language leaves nothing to be desired. 
As head of a Mohammedan sect of considerable importance 
his Arabic scholarship may be taken for granted. The book 
is distributed by the Muslim community of Woking, England, 
and we may suppose it is intended to convert unbelievers as 
well as to edify the faithful. 

Whether intended for propaganda or for edification, the 
book illustrates the method by which the attempt is not infre- 
quently made to adapt an ancient book to modern thought. 
The problem of the devout Muslim who founds his faith on his 
sacred book and who yet is familiar with modern thought is 
not unlike the one which confronts the Christian author who 
proves all the propositions of the traditional theology from the 
Bible. Our author makes it quite clear at the outset that he is 
a defender of the faith in which he has been brought up. In 
his introduction he declares that Islam is the religion of human- 
ity, “the final religion of the world under the banner of which 
a)) the nations may gather together and form one vast brother- 
hood” (p. xcii). In accordance with this the Quran is the fina) 
and perfect revelation of God. 

It gathers together in one book the truths which were contained in any 


divine revelation granted to any people for the guidance of man and to 
meet all the spiritua) and mora) requirements of an ever advancing 


humanity (p. vil. 


lf on one hand it contains directions which are calculated to raise 


men in the lowest grades of civilization . . . . it also on the other fur- 
nishes rules of guidance to men in the highest stages of moral and spiritual 


rogress |p. xiv). 
Pros I 


Where the rules given in the book are not specific enough they 


are supplemented by the example of the Prophet, “the most 


perfect exemplar.” This means of course that the peculiar 


institutions of Islam are of eternal validity. These are speci- 


fied—the belief in Mohammed, the five daily acts of worship, 
the fast of Ramadhan, the pilgrimage to Mecca—and it is 


declared that they will finally be observed of all men. 
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What interests us in reading the commentary to which 
these claims are the preface is the effect which the presup- 
positions have on the treatment of the text. We outsiders 
endeavor to study the sacred book in order to discover what 
ideas Mohammed intended to convey to the men who heard 
him. The purpose of the apologist goes beyond this. He will 
show the absolute and eternally valid truth contained in the 
text. In proving his thesis he meets the temptations which 
beset other specia) pleaders, and it is this which makes his 
example so instructive for others who have to deal with an 
ancient book. Some instances will show what I mean. 

Yhe chapter called the Surah of the Cave (XVI) relates 
the story of some young men who with their dog took reluge 
ina cave, They were put to sleep for a term of years, after 
which they were revived. The common opinion is that the 
source of the narrative is the Christian legend of the Seven 
Sleepers. Whether this is so does not now concern us. 
Mohammed’s purpose was to give an account of a miracle 
wrought on behalf of believers when in danger. But this plain 
interpretation is not enough for the commentator. To him 
the mention of the cave suggests an allusion to Christianity. 
The cave, he says, 


has in fact much to do with the growth and progress of the Christian 
religion, because the distinct characteristic of its early history is the insti- 
tution of monkery, which required for its practice such corners of solitude 
as caves. And even the story of the Dwellers in the Cave may be inter- 
preted as the story of the Christian religion, whose first condition was 
one of dwelling in caves in perfect seclusion cut off from all connection 


with men, but whose last condition is quite contrary to it, so much so 


that its votaries have now devoted their entire energies to the betterment 


of their worldly condition, wholly neglecting the hereafter |p. 584, elab- 


orated in detail on page 590). 


In a later verse Mohammed says that they (the sleepers) 
remained in the cave three hundred years. This is taken to be 


confirmation of what has already been said, for there were 
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three hundred years during which Christianity was a perse- 
cuted religion, down to the Council of Nicaea. 

It is evident that the principle according to which this 
meaning is forced from the text is the one which Christian 
expositors are accused of applying to the Bible, namely, that 
a sacred text means all that it can be made to mean. In fact 
the popular belief in Islam is said to be that each verse of the 
Quran is capable of sixty thousand interpretations.‘ In com- 
parison with this the theory of medieval expositors that the 
Bible text contains seven different meanings seems modest. 

These affirmations are perhaps not so absurd as we are apt 
to think. If weassume with the Muslim that the sacred book 
is in every word the declaration of God himself, or with the 
Christian theologian that every word of the Bible was iner- 
rantly inspired, it is quite conceivable that the meaning is not 
exhausted by what appears to be the natural sense of the words, 
but that the divine author has concealed under the text things 
that can be discovered only by the chosen few who possess the 
key to the treasure. The trouble comes when we compare the 
various interpretations which result from the application of the 
theory and find that they disagree. This we find to be true in 
Christian exegesis, and we must expect a similar result in the 
exposition of the Quran. As a striking example in Christian 
scholarship I may adduce the attempts to interpret symbolically 
the account of the wilderness sanctuary given in the Book of 
Exodus. The intention of the Hebrew author is plain—it is 
to provide a worthy dwelling in which the God of Israel may 
reveal himself to his people. Not content with this, the com- 
mentators have looked for a symbolism which will convey a 
lesson to later generations. Some have found in the Taber- 
nacle a miniature reproduction of the material universe. 
Others see a prophetic intimation of the Kingdom of God, to 
be realized in the church. Still others find an anatomical 


*Horten, Die Religioese Gedankenwelt des Volkes im Heutigen Islam (1917), 


p. 171. 
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lesson, and point out how the various parts of the structure 
correspond to the organs of the human body. 

A long experience of the perplexities of this method has led 
biblical scholars to agree that the business of the expositor is 
to discover the meaning of the text as that meaning presented 
itself to the human author. In the case I have cited we should 
content ourselves with discovering how the sanctuary described 
by the Hebrew author was adapted to serve as a place of wor- 
ship for the tribes sojourning in the desert. Moreover, the 
question forces itself upon us: Why was it left to the commen- 
tator to discover the hidden meaning, and why was not some 
intimation of it given to the original author? The object of 
the revelation was to benefit the generation that received it, 
as well as those who came after them, but they and many 
later generations of readers were left in ignorance. Let us 
apply this to the Quran passage we have been discussing. We 
have already seen that Mohammed used the story of the 
sleepers to interest and encourage his followers, as he used other 
anecdotes of Allah’s care for the righteous. This is the real 
value of the chapter. Of what use would it have been to the 
Muslim community to learn that Christianity began in a cave 
and remained there three hundred years? And I may add: 
Of what use is it to us to suppose the story to be an allegory 
of early Christian history, a history which is known to us from 
other sources ? 

The only purpose of this paper is to show the temptations 
to which the expositor is subject when he enters on the path 
of allegory. The Muslim student is not held up by us as a 
sinner above all others, but as one of a common brotherhood. 
Further evidence may be found in the double interpretation of 
prophecy. It may be taken for granted that adumbrations 
of the future uttered by the Old Testament prophets and by 
apocalyptic writers referred to the near future, “things shortly 
to come to pass,’’ as one of them has expressed it. But exposi- 
tors in their anxiety to find predictions concerning the Christian 
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church have assumed that even where one fulfilment could be 
verified this did not exhaust the prophet’s meaning, but that 
another was yet to be looked for. A similar temptation has 
assailed the Muslim interpreter, with the result of weakening 
the original meaning of his text. During his Meccan period 
at least, Mohammed’s thought was much occupied with the 
judgment to come. As he conceived it, punishment was to 
come upon the unbelievers by a signal act of God. As a plain- 
spoken warner he urged his people to flee from the wrath to 
come. And the expected event is described in terms familiar 
to us from Jewish and Christian apocalypses. An example is 
found in the Sura from which we have already quoted: “And 
the day on which We will cause the mountains to pass away and 
you will see them a level plain; and we will gather them [man- 
kind], and leave none of them behind.” A number of parallel 
passages leave us in no doubt as to the author’s intention. It 
is the same which motived his frequent descriptions of heaven 
and hell. All look to the conversion of sinners, picturing as 
they do the rewards and penalties of the future life. Yet our 
author weakens their force by assuring us that making the 
earth a level plain indicates the removal of those mighty 
obstacles which stood in the way of the Prophet, and in a simi- 
lar passage (27:88) the commentator makes the passing away 
of the mountains contain a clear reference to the removal of 
the mighty men who opposed Mohammed’s preaching. ElIse- 
where a double interpretation is given to such passages: 

The crumbling of the earth, the coming of the Lord with angels and 
the appearance of hell equally refer to the punishment in this life as to 
that in the next. The earth crumbled, the angels came and hell appeared 
in those great battles which, commenced by the unbelievers themselves, 
ultimately brought utter discomfiture to them and swept them off the 


face of the earth [p. 1188]. 


To us it seems as if the author of this passage was seeking to 
find a fulfilment of prediction which lay outside the vision of 
the prophet, in other words he is trying to develop an argument 
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from fulfilled prophecy such as we are familiar with among 
Christian writers. The demand that a messenger of God 
should work miracles is so insistent that in both cases the inspi- 
ration of the prophet is thought to be proved by this argument. 
But if in either instance we inquire for the mind of the speaker 
we shall find that his eye was fixed on the immediate exigency 
and his motive has to do with that. 

It seems incongruous when this method is applied to the 
promise of paradise. In frequent descriptions Mohammed 
tells us of the garden in which perennial streams flow, where 
the blest recline on couches of damask, are clothed with gar- 
ments of silk and wear ornaments of gold and precious stones. 
The commentator admits indeed that these refer to the future 
life but affirms that they were also fulfilled when the Muslims 
found the treasures of Rome and Persia laid at their feet (on 
18:31 and 22:23). But on any historical view this runs con- 
trary to the intention of the Prophet. His contempt for 
worldly riches and pleasures is often expressed. It is a com- 
monplace of Muslim tradition that he was frugal and abstemi- 
ous to an unusual degree, and that the same is true of the early 
Caliphs. Omar in fact was troubled when the plunder of con- 
quered provinces flowed into the treasury at Medina, realizing 
that these things would turn the attention of believers away 
from the true Islam. In Christian exposition we might find a 
parallel in the Catholic identification of the Roman church 
with the kingdom _of God, and the application of biblical pre- 
dictions to that organization. 

In the matter of future rewards and punishments it is quite 
in accord with Christian tradition that the joys of heaven and 
the pains of hell should be described in terms of sensuous experi- 
ence. We have no objection, therefore, to the delicious fruits 
and glorious garments which Mohammed promised to his fol- 
lowers. They can be paralleled from our own literature. 
But, as is well known, Mohammed goes farther than any 
Christian writer. He gives to the redeemed men black-eyed 
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damsels as companions, always virgin yet always welcoming 
the embraces of their lords. To the modern interpreter these 
passages are not congenial. His recourse is to explain them 
away, and he gives us an elaborate discussion, assuring us that 
what is apparently a description of women is really a description of the 
fruits of deeds done in this life, the words adopted being applicable to 
both, and these are in fact spiritual blessings manifested physically. The 
Quran nowhere speaks of conjugal relations being maintained in the life 
after death [p. 870, more elaborately on p. roo9]. 

Yet the Quran tells us that these spiritual blessings are the 
wives of the believers, and we are assured that Allah has mar- 
ried them to their husbands. A parallel among Christian 
commentators cannot be given, at least not on this exact sub- 
ject, but that the endeavor has often been made to show that a 
biblical passage does not mean what it says is well known. 

An example may be found in the treatment of the demoniacs 
of the New Testament narratives. The animated discussion 
that went on about them has finally resulted in the conviction 
among serious students that the biblical writers must be looked 
at in the light of the times in which they lived. What was the 
current opinion about disease, especially mental disease, is 
known. It was supposed to be produced by demonic posses- 
sion. The Arabic term majnin sufficiently proves that the 
same idea prevailed in Mohammed’s time. We have no 
reason to suppose that the Prophet thought any differently 
from the men of his time. On this account we must take at its 
face value his statement that on his return from Taif some of 
the jinn listened to his recitation of the Quran and were con- 
verted (46:29-32). But in considering this passage our com- 
mentator gives way to modern skepticism, for he tells us that 
these jinn seem to be leaders of certain Jewish tribes. In like 
manner when he comes to the story of Solomon and the jinn 
who were subject to him, he explains the jinn to be men of 
foreign tribes. Fortunately for us this story is not in the Bible, 
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but we may suspect that if it were the expositors would find a 
similar way of declaring that it does not mean what it says. 
We know that it comes from Jewish tradition, and Jewish belief 
in supernatural agents is notorious. In the parallel passage 
(27:18) we are told that the ant warned his people to get into 
their nests so as not to be crushed under the feet of Solomon’s 
host. This again is too much for the commentator’s rational- 
ism, and he gravely tells us that the ant was not an ant but a 
man. Perhaps we might cite as a parallel the medieval theory 
that the great fish of Jonah’s experience was not a fish but a boat. 

We are not objecting to the author’s modernism; in fact 
we are gratified that he is able to adopt the present-day view 
at so many points. Our only criticism is directed at his treat- 
ment of his sacred book. This we find weakens the force of 
language at some points, and at others forces into the text what 
isnot there. Onno subject is the scientific view so far removed 
from that of earlier times as on this of demonic activity. When 
we read in the Bible that Saul raved when the evil spirit came 
upon him we realize that his case was one of unbalanced nerves. 
When we read again that the apostle Paul was followed by a 
damsel who had a spirit of divination, we conclude that there 
was a case of mental disorder, but we recognize that the apostle 
Paul as well as his contemporaries believed that the girl was 
actually possessed by an evil spirit, a distinct preterhuman per- 
sonality. Now the contemporaries of Mohammed had exactly 
the same idea. The soothsayers whom they consulted were 
thought to be possessed by jinn who gave them knowledge not 
attainable by the ordinary human reason. We have no reason 
to suppose that Mohammed had any other idea. If it were 
asked how the spirits who inspired the soothsayers got their 
knowledge, there was an answer ready—they lurked near 
the door of the lower heaven, and heard the conversation of 
the angels. The shooting stars seen so often in the clear 
Arabian sky were thought to be flaming darts aimed at these 
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eavesdroppers. Mohammed’s acceptance of this view seems 
quite clearly brought out in at least one passage: 

We have adorned the lowest heavens with the ornament of stars and 

We have placed therein a guard against every rebellious devil [satan], 
that they may not listen to the exalted princes, for they are darted at 
from every side to repel them, and a lasting torment is prepared for them 
—except him who catches a word by stealth and is pursued by a shining 
flame [37:6-10]. 
Our expositor finds no familiar spirits in the passage but aflirms 
that it refers to the human enemies of the Prophet. The shin- 
ing flame then is the word of the Prophet dispelling the darkness 
of ignorance. Why the stars should be mentioned, and who 
are the exalted princes to whom the soothsayers listen, we are 
not told. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to depreciate the character 
of Mohammed or to minimize the importance of his work. 
His greatness is attested by the spread of his religion and the 
devotion of his followers. Our question is simply whether 
that devotion does not lead to a distorted view of history and 
to a false method of interpreting his book. If thoughtful men 
of all confessions are to come to a common understanding of 
the man and his book it must be by a really historical method. 
The man must be understood as a member of Arabic society 
of the seventh century of our era, and the book must be inter- 
preted in the sense in which it was taken by the men who first 
heard it. The exegesis we are criticizing errs, like so much 
Christian exegesis, both by defect and by excess. In the case 
just considered (of the jinn) it eviscerates the Quran text of its 
natural meaning. In other instances it reads into the text 
what is not there. One comparatively harmless example may 
be cited to illustrate what we mean. Like other prophets 
Mohammed argued for the power and goodness of God from 
the works of nature. It is Allah who has created the earth and 
the heavens. It is he who has given us the fruits which nourish 


us and the animals which serve us. It is he who sends down 
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the rain which quickens the parched soil and makes it bring 
forth and bud. It is he who has imparted to the bee its wonder- 
ful instinct which leads it to gather honey, ‘‘a beverage of 
many colors in which is healing for men; surely in this is a sign 
for people who reflect.””. Now our commentator is not content 
to take this for a bit of natural theology (which is what it is) 
but must find a ‘‘deeper”’ meaning. His comment is: 

This illustration from the physical world is introduced to show a simi- 
lar working of divine laws in the spiritual world, namely, that the Prophet, 
working as it were instinctively in obedience to the divine laws in the 
spiritual and moral worlds, has by divine revelation collected all that was 
best and noblest in any religion or religious teaching and summed it up in 
the Holy Quran; a work which could not be effected by the mere exer- 
tions of men. Hence it is that it is said of the Quran in 98:3 ‘wherein 
are all the right ordinances.”’ The object is to show that the Holy Quran 
as a collection of all the highest and noblest moral teachings could be 
produced only by divine revelation, and not by human exertions |p. 547}. 
It is almost superfluous to point out that to make such extrava- 
gant claims for a very simple text really weakens the case which 
the author wishes to defend. 

It would be interesting to inquire whether the author we 
have been discussing accepts the Muslim theory of inspiration 
which is known to be the most rigid possible. Also whether 
where Mohammed’s view of history differs from that contained 
in the earlier Scriptures it is adopted by him. But the purpose 
of this paper is limited in scope; it seeks only to illustrate the 
way in which dogmatic exegesis is likely to hinder rather than 
help the understanding of an ancient book. 








ENLISTING THE MISSIONARY IN 
RESEARCH WORK 


ARCHIBALD G. BAKER 
University of Chicago 


One of the most important soci: il movements in modern times is the interpretation 
of cultures, as immigration, commerce, and international relations bring peoples into 
close contact. This article outlines a plan by which the missionary may engage in a 
study of this social process and help to a better understanding of the factors which are 
involved. Some pecsible results of such research are briefly indicated. 


I 

The day seems to have arrived when research work will be 
recognized as an integral part of the missionary enterprise, 
along with such other standard forms of activity as evangelism, 
educational work, or medical attention. This tendency is seen 
in the time and thought given to surveys since the beginning of 
the twentieth century, and in frequent appointment of special 
commissions for investigation, both by the boards at home and 
by the missionaries abroad. This modern emphasis upon 
research has arisen inevitably out of the growing recognition 
of the relationship of reliable knowledge to efficient methods and 
of such methods to final success. 

Upon what does the Christian church base its hope of success 
in its effort to Christianize the world? We trust partly to the 
personal devotion and consecration of our missionaries, which 
may be called the spiritual element. But is there any prospect 
that present or future missionaries will surpass the pioneers in 
Willingness to sacrifice and exdure? We strive to increase our 
giits and to multiply the number of laborers, and take courage 
when this is accomplished. But only a very superficial student 
of missions will see in this combination of numerica) increase 
and Christian devotion a sufficient guaranty of the early coming 


[ the Kingdom of Heaven. The working of the Spirit of God 
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is not confined to these two factors. To our zeal we shall con- 
tinue to add numbers. But if the church is to fulfil its full 
obligation, then to our zeal and numbers must also be added 
approved methods of working and a more intelligent compre- 
hension of what we are actually doing. These indispensable 
conditions of future success come only through investigation 
and experimentation. 

In a certain sense research is one of the most fundamental 
factors of the entire missionary enterprise, because upon its 
discoveries and findings largely depends the effectiveness of all 
the standard forms of missionary activity. It is through 
deliberate investigation and research that the great basal 
industries of the world—such as rubber, steel, or automobiles— 
are being perfected. It was through investigation and research 
that the mystery of the magnetic needle and the terror of the 
capricious thunderbolt have been transformed into a science 
and technique of electricity. This has been accomplished by 
discovering the laws or ways in which these things behave and 
then, by working in conformity with these laws, compelling 
the forces and objects of the physical world to do our will. 
It is not maintained that human nature or society are as 
mechanistic in their workings as is the physical world, but 
evidences are not wanting that there is much more of orderliness 
in the conduct of the individual and of human society than has 
hitherto been supposed. If then through diligent attention we 
can arrive at generalizations which in a limited sense may merit 
the dignity of being considered as laws, and if we can direct our 
missionary work more perfectly in conformity with these, there 
is every hope that we may materially increase our missionary 
efhciency. At least the experiment is being tried and is well 


worth the trial. 


IT 


This raises the question of the missionary as a potential 
research man. In some circles the missionary has not enjoyed 
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the reputation of being an expert or reliable investigator. He 
Was supposed to be trained in dogmatics rather than in the 
methods of scientific investigation. He did not as a rule go 
abroad in the attitude of a learner but of a teacher. He was 
engaged in other pursuits, and had little time or inclination to 
search for knowledge. But, nevertheless, in spite of all this, 
for the last two or three hundred years missionaries, both 
Catholic and Protestant, have placed the whole world under 
indebtedness to them because of contributions to the advance- 
ment of Duman knowledge which they have been able to make, 
even as a side issue to their main interests. They have not been 
scientific experts. They made no pretenses to be. But they 
have been pioneers; and some oj them have even become 
authorities of recognized standing in the departments of gveog- 
graphy, botany, language study, ethnology, oriental philos- 
ophies, and comparative religion. In this respect, the mis- 
sionary will compare very favorably with other non-scientihic 
jaymen who have traveled abroad, such as the governmenta) 
official, the business man, or the tourist. 

This creditable record of the past gives ground for 
encouragement and expectation concerning the future. As 
missionaries come to recognize research work to be an integral 
part of the missionary’s legitimate occupation, rather than a 
mere side line, as m college and seminary they are trained more 
carefully in the methoc ls of research and acquire the disciplined 
attitude of the scientific investigator, as they center serious 
attention upon the subtle social processes in which they are 
caught up, they will continue to make eyen more valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of human nature and to our 
control of human society. An increasing number of such 
missionaries are now found in the foreign field. It remains for 
the mission boards to set aside a certain limited number of 
these for the express purpose of prolonged study and investi- 
gation; and for the rank and file of the missionaries themselves 


to learn to look upon their mission stations as objects for 
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deliberate investigation and laboratories for research, as well 
as fields for faithful service. 

In so far as the missionary can do this he wil] discover a 
new interest developing in his work—the interest and reward 
which comes from discovery and from a growing understanding 
of the mysterious workings of the human heart and of the Spirit 
of God. And, furthermore, as he sees the native church taking 
over an increasing proportion of evangelistic, educational, and 
administrative responsibilities, and as he, a foreigner, begins to 
cast about for some justification of his continued presence in 
an alien land, if Is possible that he may find in this newer occu- 
pation of exploring the mysterious regions of racia\ and cultural 
interaction a form of missionary co-operation In which the 
distinctions between Native and foreigner are reduced to a 
minimum, and in which all complaint concerning foreign 
paternalism has been removed. Racial rivalries are reduced 
to the yanishing-point in the dispassionate realm of scientihc 
investigation. Were native and foreigner can work together 
in a common quest for al) time to come. The most pertect 
and universal brotherhood is that which is gathered about the 


quest for truth. 


age 


Any movement as vast and as complex as the missionary 
enterprise is capable of a variety of interpretations, according 
as one aspect or-another becomes the center of thought and 
emphasis. Not the least suggestive o! these interpretations is 
that which looks upon Christian missions as one phase of the 
world-wide cultural fusion which is so characteristic of the 
present time. 

Until the year 1492 the human race had been divided into 
five or six distinct cultural regions, isolated from one another by 
deserts, mountains, oceans, and crude methods of transporta- 
tion. Each in its comparative seclusion was dependent upon 
the past as the chief source of wisdom and culture, Each one 
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was certain that its own past reached back into the distant 
region of the eternal and the divine. Out of that dim past 
came almost al] those things which were considered to be 
authoritative and precious. It gave to men not only their 
birth, but also their religion, their laws, their habits of life, and 
those supreme values for which they were willing to fight and 
to die. Men living beyond the pale of each cultural group 
were considered as pagans and barbarians. 

But with the marvelous perfection of our means of com- 
munication during the last three centuries, the barriers which 
had separated these racia) groupings have melted away. The 
cultura) quarantine oj the ages has been broken down; and 
now we are in the midst of an unprecedented, world-wide 
exchange of commercial products, literature, religions, philos- 
ophies, economic systems, political experiments, and what 
not. In geometrical language, the old perpendicular line ot 
historical transmission has now come into contact with this 
newer horizontal or latitudinal line of cultural interchange; 
and when two such forces come together at right angles, the 
outcome is determined by the equation of the two forces 
involved. In the language of biology, the old cultural gene- 
alogica) line which in its relative isolation has been inbreeding 
or breeding more or less true to type for thousands of years is 
now being crossed with an alien stock, and the resultant type 
wil} bear the marks of both ancestors. The East is orientaliz- 
ing the West. ‘Yea, mah jong, kimonos, and pajamas are but 
symbols of other more subtle contributions from the Orient 
which are finding their way into our Western life. The West is 
occidentalizing the East. Twenty-five years ago this was 
spoken of as the “impact” of the West upon the East. We 
now understand that this process is not \ike the impact of a 
hammer wpon an anvil in which the hammer rebounds or else 
the anvil is knocked to pieces. The so-called impact turns out 
to be rather an interpenetration, a fusion, an adoption, an 


adaptation, and a rejection of different cultural factors, accord- 
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ing to an intricate process which as yet we but very imperfectly 
understand, 

Now Christian missions are but one part of this subtle, 
enormously complicated, and universal interchange. In lact, 
the mission station is the point where this fusion process some- 
times reaches white heat, under the forced draft of the 
unrestrained enthusiasm of religious propaganda. he mis- 
sionary himself lives in the very midst of it. Whether he is 
conscious of the fact or not, he is one of its chief agents. No 
one else therefore is in a better position to witness and record 
what actually occurs when culture plays upon culture, religion 
upon religion, and the sanctity and authority of traditional 
custom are challenged by ideas and institutions which come 
from abroad. 

What the future of the world will be ts bevand the vision of 
man, but so far as we know today it will depend chiefly upon 
this very process. If it can be understood and controlled for 
good, the Kingdom of Heaven and a New World-Drder may 
be in sight; if not, we shall probably bungle along in the future 
as we have in the past, repeating the same perennial mistakes, 
falling into the same errors, and ending up each time in war, 
bitter disappointment, and destruction. ‘This deliberate ‘‘ con- 
trol” for the good of the world will come only from such an 
intelligent understanding of the process itself as will give 
effective technique, and also from such sacrificial good will as 
will employ that technique unreservedly for the good of others. 
The missionary all through the past has been the symbo) of 
this sacrificial good will. From now on he must give himself 
with equal devotion to the understanding ol the process in order 
that his zeal may become more efficient through knowledge, 
and that he himself may become also a symbol of the world’s 
best intelligence. 

\V 

There are certain kinds of survey work which can best be 

carried on, as they are being carried on, under the auspices of 
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the missionary societies, which are essentially promotional 
organizations. But scientific research is more immediately 
interested in knowledge than in propaganda, important as that 
may be as the ultimate purpose of such knowledge. It is more 
concerned for the time being with discovering how people act 
under given circumstances, and with what are the laws and 
principles of their conduct, than with proclaiming how they 
ought to act; and it is quite possible that such kinds of investi- 
gation may most fittingly be undertaken by institutions whose 
attention is given more particularly to scientific pursuits. 
With the purpose of encouraging such investigation as this 
and of enlisting those who are interested in a co-operative effort, 
there has recently been organized in connection with the 
University of Chicago a Research Extension in Comparative 
Religion and Missions, devoted especially to the subject of 
cultural interpenetration as exemplified on the mission field. 
This Extension consists first of a Central Council composed of 
five Faculty members representing those departments which are 
most intimately related to the study, namely, Sociology, 
Anthropology, Religious Education, Comparative Religion 
and Missions, and secondly of the missionary alumni and others 
who are interested in the investigations proposed and are 
willing to co-operate. It is felt that if a goodly number of men 
and women, laboring in the different mission fields and trained 
in approved methods of research, can be enlisted in such an 
investigation, and if the results of this work can be brought 
together in a central office where they can be accumulated, 
worked over, compared, and interpreted, a very decided con- 
tribution may eventually be made to the efficiency of the 


fay 


missionary effort and to a better understanding of the probable 


future of the race. 
One very fruitful field for investigation is found here at 


home in the accumulated missionary literature of the last two 
hundred years, and in the efforts at Americanization and the 
evangelization of foreigners who reside within our boundaries. 
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The inner experience of the missionary himself, who has 
resided for years in the midst of a foreign culture, more or less 
of which he has imbibed, is also an exceedingly suggestive 
object of study. But the main field for research must be the 
mission stations abroad, where East and West are coming into 
contact and where the interplay of culture upon culture and of 
religion upon religion has assumed the most intense form. 
These points of fusion and conflict must be made the objects of 
prolonged observation and even experimentation. Some of this 
work will doubtless be undertaken from time to time by special- 
ists and by commissions appointed for that express purpose; 
but if we mistake not, the major portion of it, if it is done at 
all, must be undertaken by the regular missionaries, who are 
living continually in the midst of these momentous movements 
and who thereby are in a position to gain an intimate knowl- 
edge and appreciation which is denied to those who view the 
movement from afar. 

With all such students the Research Extension stands ready 
to co-operate in so far as possible, suggesting methods of 
investigation, recommending literature dealing with the sub- 
jects in hand, co-ordinating the work of the investigator in 
India with that of his fellow-worker in China or South America, 
arranging for the publication of articles which may be of inter- 
est to the public, and providing a central clearing-house where 
the results of sceintific research coming from many students in 
many lands may- be accumulated, compared, analyzed, and 
finally given out to the world in the form of reliable generaliza- 
tions, if such are forthcoming. 

V 

It may be in place to suggest here a few of the pertinent 
questions intimately related with mission work upon which 
more information is needed than we have at present. This will 
serve to indicate perhaps better than anything else the type 
of investigation proposed. 
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The old geographical seclusion of former days has been 
broken down, and peoples are now exposed as never before to 
an influx of outside influences both good and evil which threaten 
to overturn established customs and to discredit much of that 
which has long been held to be sacred and inviolable. The 
natural tendency, therefore, has been for these peoples to 
intensify other forms of protection, with a view to safeguarding 
those things which they cherish. It is evident, then, that these 
accentuated protective devices are matters of prime importance 
to the missionary who is hoping to get next to the people with 
his gospel message. 

There appears to be a great difference in what may be called 
the relative ‘‘assimilability”’ of the different factors of an alien 
culture. Some of these are taken up more readily than others. 
Can such things as material objects, practical inventions, 
political forms, social customs, spiritual ideals, and religious 
interpretations be scaled or graded according to relative assimi- 
lability 2? If so, we should know it. Such a grading might 
reveal that some of our mission work is making the blunder of 
trying to drive the blunt end of the wedge in first. 

Most of the regions and countries of the world are at pres- 
ent in the midst of a very pronounced disintegration—social, 
political, and religious. The old traditional “controls”? which 
have held men in check and taught them how to live are being 
undermined and broken down by a thousand subtle forces that 
can no longer be resisted. In some cases this dissolution 
process has been safely moderate, in others it has become so 
pronounced that anarchy has been a real menace. In still 
other cases the country seems to have passed the acute stage 
of disintegration, and is slowly beginning the constructive work 
of a new integration of thought and customs. On the other 
hand, a few communities show as yet little or no signs of 
cultural dissolution. Now no great phenomenon of social life 


is more significant for mission work than this of the relative 
stages of disintegration and integration in which a particular 
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country or district may be found. It is just this that con- 
stitutes “‘the fulness of the times.” Each country and race 
should be studied in this respect; its particular stage should be 
noted, for all questions of missionary policy and of ultimate 
success depend upon the intelligent adjustment of our work to 
conditions thus revealed. 

VI 

What, then, are a few of the results which we may hope to 
reap from this type of research, which to some might seem at 
first sight to be so indirectly connected with mission work that 
it becomes little less than an academic study and scarcely worth 
the time or attention of a busy missionary ? 

In the first place, it is just such investigations as these which 
will throw light upon the real nature of the transformation 
process in which we are engaged. It should answer eventually 
such questions as these: In what respects is mission work like 
the planting of a seed in soil? In what respects is it like Paul’s 
figure of the grafting of a new branch upon an old trunk? In 
what respects is it like the crossing of two parent-stocks and 
the birth of a new offspring which partakes of the character- 
istics of both, and yet is not identical with either? At one 
time there was little doubt on this matter. Mission work was 
considered to be the planting of the good seed of the gospel. 
But we have since found that the process is too complex to be 
adequately described by any one figure; and, consequently, we 
are very much at sea with reference to what really is the inner 
nature of this great work to which 20,000 foreign missionaries 
have committed their lives. Nothing is more apparent on 
the pages of our missionary magazines than the confusion of 
thought and bewilderment concerning this vital matter. Part 
of this is of course due to the present doctrinal reconstruction 
within the church itself, but much of it undoubtedly arises 
from our ignorance as yet of the laws of social interaction when 
culture impinges upon culture. Only by patient and deliberate 
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investigation into what is actually taking place under mission- 
ary effort can such confusion of thought be removed. 

A second result has already been referred to several times. 
A better understanding of the inner nature of this Christianizing 
process will clarify, as nothing else will, our present confused 
ideas with reference to the policies, the aims, and the objects of 
mission work, and should reveal methods of operation which 
will enable us to labor much more effectively. 

So, likewise, much of the present idealism will be rectified 
and brought within the range of reason and possibility. The 
world’s best idealism today is expressed in the phrases—New 
World-Order, Universal Brotherhood, Federation of the World, 
Kingdom of Heaven. But much of this has been conceived of 
in terms so unreal and so fantastic that the ultimate result 
inevitably has been to produce cynicism and despair instead of 
hope and courage in the minds of many. The cause of idealism 
today is suffering fully as much from the vain and extravagant 
imaginings of its own friends as from the open attacks of its 
enemies. Nothing less than a prolonged study of the trans- 
formation process which is actually going on under the influence 
of the missionary and of all other agencies of the common good 
will ever give us an intelligent and sane interpretation of that 
ideal of a new world-order for which the Christian labors and 
prays. 

This then is the contribution which scientific investigation 


can and must make to the missionary enterprise: it will reveal 


what kind of an ideal is actually realizable; it will show more 
clearly how that ideal may be realized. 











THE INFLUENCE OF THE DESERT 
ON EARLY ISLAM 
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Students of religion today are endeavoring to identify precisely the stimuli which 
call forth a religious response. This article attempts to display the peculiar effects 
produced by the desert on thought and imagination. Typical religious emphasis in 
Islam, like the equality of all believers, fatalism, the sense of the supernatura nity 
of God, the exaltation of divine sternness rather then compassion, the 
tality and alms-giving, and the strong sense of social solidarity are 
instances of adaptation to a desert environment. 





n, 





The desert is set apart from the humid lands in many ways. 
[t has its own dry air and cloudless sky, its distinctive “ cloud- 
burst”’ precipitation, and its peculiarly wide range of rainfall 
resulting in the alternating fat and lean years of Pharaoh’s 
dream. It is unique, also, in many of the characteristics of its 
} 
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springs, streams, and lakes, and in some of t 
weathering. The face of the land is different, with its jagged 
mountains based on wide waste-slopes, its wind-carved rock 
plateaus, and its seas of drifted sand. 

In few areas is the struggle for existence so fierce, and the 
adaptation of living forms to the environment so marked, as in 
the lands of little rain, which have produced the sagebrush, 
the cactus, and the camel. If desert man exhibits no physical 
adaptations beyond such as a heightened endurance of thirst, 
hunger, and fatigue, and an exceptional swiftness of foot and 
keenness of the senses, we must remember that man has been 
in the desert but a comparatively brief time. He survives there 
as a parasite on a fauna-flora already highly specialized, and 
his intelligence has supplanted the need of physical adapta- 
tions for the most part. 

All the same, the ecology of desert man shows numerous 
well-marked psychic and sociologic responses in temperament, 
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character, and customs and institutions and modes of life. The 
entire complex of nomadism is an example. And the 
phenomena oi early Islam are hardly to be explained ade- 
quately apart from the physical and social environment in 
which it rose. 

The drama of the rise of Islam, as everybody knows, was 
staged wholly in desert settings. Mecca, blistering on the 
wide, sandy floor of its little valley between barren, sunbaked 
mountains, was a typical desert town of trade and pilgrimage, 
which probably owed its origin to a desert well, the sacred 
Zemzem, bitter alkaline, and sa)t. Medina was a date palm 
oasis. Mohammed was a caravan driver of Beduin training, 
and the pages of the Koran show how fully his mind was filed 
with images oj the desert—the mirage, semblance of the false 
hopes of unbelievers;' the sand drifting before the storm, 
emblem of the destruction which shall overwhelm them;* AYah 
seating himself on the throne of the universe as the camel driver 
seats himself firmly on the camel’s back;} yellow camels like 
the sparks of the fires of hell;* the quickening of the dead earth 
after rain, a symbol of the resurrection; and the oasis of the 
irrigated flood plain or delta type, the simile of Paradise—the 
Eden garden “‘ through which rivers flow.’’® 

Mohammed’s first successes after years of failure were won 
by that well-known nomadic institution the ghazw or razzia, 
the plunder raid, so clear a response to the hard conditions of 
desert life. Few indeed are the explorers of the deserts held by 
{slam who have not personally experienced this the most 
exciting adventure and game of the nomad, and, at times, his 
only alternative for starvation. It is by the term ghazw that 
the first Moslem historian designates the wars of the Prophet 
on the Meccans. And the outpour of Arabia under the stand- 
ard of the Crescent which overran the vast wastes of Western 


Asia and North Africa may be considered as a series of ghazus 


«The Koran, Sales translation, sura 24. 4[bid., sura 78. 
/ 
2 [bid., sura 67. 5 Tbid., sura 50. 
3 Ibid., a number of passages. 6 [brd., many passages. 
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on a gigantic scale, under driving forces economo-geographic as 
well as religious. 

The little society at Mecca, which was destined to grow into 
the coniraternity of Islam, was characterized by the utmost 
simplicity of social structure. All members of the society were 
equal before Allah, and all joined in the common ritual without 
distinction of wealth or birth. Nor did the Koran permit the 
rich the distinction of sumptuous apparel in the mosque. No 
hierarchy of priests intervened between the Moslem and his 
God. As recent Hindu advocates have said, [slam proclaimed 
equality and fraternity long before the French Reyolution, 
though not democracy, as they have a)so claimed. 

The simplicity of Islam seems to have been carried over from 
the comparative homogeneity of the primitive Arab tribe. 
The Prophet took the place of the head of the clan with addi- 
tional theocratic powers. He set up no machinery of admin- 
istration. His appointments of officials were as temporary as 
the immediate service. And the armies of Mohammed were 
as little organized as his civil administration. 

The homogeneity of the Arab tribe, from which ear\y Ys\am 
thus derived, may be considered as an adaptation to environ- 
ment, at least by retardation of development. for in few sta- 
tions is society necessarily so homogeneous as im arid lands. 
Nomads can differ little in possessions of tents and furniture, 
and the individual can acquire no title to land. Wealth in 
flocks and herds is among the least stable of forms of property, 
owing to the ghazu, to ravages of diseases, and to the inevit- 
able succession of lean years of minimum rain. “We are all 
equal,” said a Turkoman to Vambery. “With us everyone Is 
king.”! The traditional answer of the Arab to the king of 
Persia made similar claims: ‘“‘¥Every Arab is fit to be a king, 
well able to protect himself, and unwilling to undergo the 
humiliation of paying tribute or bearing rebuke.’” 

‘A, Vambery, Zravels (x Central Asia, p. 356. 


2D.S. Margoliouth, Mohammed, p. 33. 
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Among the salient characteristics of the faith of early Islam, 
impressed upon it by its founder, was that of a stern fatalism. 
The determinism so marked in the Koran could hardly have 
been a mere deduction from the postulate of Allah, ior Moham- 
med was no logic-chopper, no philosopher. Rather does if 
appear to have been a deep personal faith born of the desert 
and adapted to the hardness of its life. For nowhere is 
nature so implacable as in the arid lands, the sky so pitiless, the 
earth so miserly, and prayer and effort so unavailing. In the 
presence of the water hole gone dry, or the descending cloud of 
locusts, man is overwhelmed by a sense af the utter uselessness 
of struggle with an unrelenting and inescapable fate. A recent 


exp\orer of the Sahara has noted the fatalistic mood which 


settled upon an entire caravan when contronted by danger of 


death by thirst... The inevitableness of the desert fosters in 
the religious mind submission, “Islam,” resignation to the 
unchangeable will of Allah. Fatalism was a Sarge factor in the 
Victories of early Islam, for it benumbed the fear of death in 
battle. Unfortunately it still tends to paralyze the spirit of 
progress and science throughout the [slamic world. 

Students of geography have long held that the man of the 
desert is by nature more religious than other men, a conclusion 
based on such observations as those of the experienced 
Doughty, who found his Beduins possessed of religion “like 
a blood passion,” and with ‘a natura) musing conscience of the 
good and evil more than other men.” McDonald has recently 
spoken of the Moslem’s consciousness of the unseen world as 
more constant than ours.’ G. Lothian Bell tells a typical and 
very pretty little story of the young Arab sheik who on enter- 


ing the tent of the sheik of another tribe was asked who had 


come with him. Gravely he answered, ‘‘God.” That is, he 


had come on his journey thither alone.‘ 


TR. Forbes, Secret of the Sahara, pp. 129, 130-37. 

2C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, 1, 264; V1, 333. 
3D. B. McDonald, Aspects of [slam, p. 346. 

4G. Lothian Bell, Syria, the Desert and the Sown, p. 39. 
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The religiosity of speech and thought of desert man is 
enhanced by a prescientitic stage of culture in which all 
phenomena are referred directly to the supernatura), but there 
is little doubt that it is based also on an exceptionally emotional 
nature. The dry electric air, the sharp diurnal temperature 
changes, the unmitigated solar radiation, have strung the nerves 
to a tenseness, a degree of which almost anyone may experience 
by a lew weeks’ stay on the arid plateaus of Colorado or Arizona. 
The empty environment offers little food for reasoned thought. 
Surcharged with emotion, the Semite of the arid jands has 
turned easily to meditation and contemplation of the super- 
natural. Compulsory fasting also may heighten the emotional 
and religious consciousness, if the testimony of various religions 
is to be believed as to the effects of this exercise when 
voluntary." 

3y temperament Mohammed was an Arab of the Arabs. 
Paraphrasing Pau), he might have said, *“‘ Are they Arabs? So 
am I. Are they sons of the desert? [am more.” For in 
Mohammed the nervous instability of the Arab reached a 
pathologic stage evidenced by trances and various quasi- 
epileptic symptoms. Such psychoses have not invalidated the 
beauty of the art of certain poets and musicians. No more do 
they the sincerity and power of the message of Mohammed. 
He was a “God intoxicated” man, possessed by an immediate 
and compelling consciousness of the supernatural. 

The chief religious truth which seized and thrilled Moham- 
med was that of the oneness of God. But monotheism was not 
an origina) discovery of the Prophet nor of the Arabia of his 
time. Apparently this central truth of [slam was derived from 
the older Semitic religions—Judaism and Christianity. 

Students of geography, as Ratzel, and students of religion, 
as Renan, once regarded monotheism as a geographic response 
to the desert scene. As the rich scenic profusion of India and 
Greece led the Aryan to think of the gods as many, so the 


t Philip Cabot, Atlantic Monthly, December, 1923, pp. 822-24. 
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barren simplicity, the endless monotony, the sterile uniformity 
of the desert, led the Semite to think of God as one—an inter- 
esting view now largely abandoned since Semitic monotheism 
is held by many to be the product of the wide ethical view of the 
sixth century prophets instead of an importation into Palestine 
by the beni-Israel from the adjacent desert. 

At the birth of Mohammed there were in Arabia sporadic 
cultures of Jews, Christians, and some other monotheists, but 
Arabia was still pagan. Christianity had been in the world for 
six centuries, yet somehow it had failed to evangelize the land 
of which Palestine is an appanage. So Christian scholars have 
claimed that Islam owes its origin to the fault of the Christian 
church, which is thus still paying for its early lack of missionary 
zeal. Such critics perhaps underestimate the physiographic 
difficulties in the penetration of Arabia and the still more 
formidable mental and moral imperviousness of the Arab. 
Islam is largely a filtrate of Hebraism and Christianity through 
desert sands. The doctrine of the oneness of God was easily 
transmitted and became the vital energy of the new religion. 
“Allah,” as Hopkins writes, “is Yahweh modified by a new 
environment.”’* So, too, the visions of the day of doom, the 
fires of Hell, and the Paradise garden readily filtered through. 
But much in the older religions was alien and uncongenial and 
was not allowed to pass. And even what Mohammed, with his 
genius for religion, could accept and preach might fall on 
unhearing ears. ‘Although the Beduins say, ‘We believe,’ 
‘Ye do by no means believe,’”’ cries the Prophet.? 

We must consider the life of the Arab and its conditions if 
we would understand how he adapted his new religion to fit 
him comfortably, and why he rejected a cosmopolitan Chris- 
tianity based on the love of God and man. 

The desert breaks its sparse population, both sedentary and 
nomadic, into little isolated groups whose cohesion is of the 


t . W. Hopkins, Origin and Evolution of Religion, p. 284. 


2 The Koran, sura 49. 
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slightest. A scant and variable subsistence makes the struggle 
for existence exceptionally severe, and the stocks which have 
survived it are by no means the meek and patient. “ Rob- 
bery,” says Burckhardt, “the Beduins have reduced in all its 
branches to a complete and regular system,’’' ‘Each seeks 
to injure the other,” says Nachtigal, speaking of the nomads of 
the Sahara, “and in that needy world all are in the way of all.’” 

Among plants and animals the fierce struggle for existence 
in the desert has bred the sharpness of the thorn and the poison 
of the scorpion. It has created Ishmael, also, his hand against 
every man. It fosters the self-regarding, the anti-social virtues. 
Desert man is therefore suspicious—‘‘suspicious as_ wild 
beasts” Harding King calls the Tuaregs of the Saharas—fierce, 
merciless and vengeful, all to the degree of the severity of desert 
conditions, the Arab more than the Khirgis of Turkestan and 
less than the tribes of the Sahara, and the Arab of the oases 
less than the Beduin nomad. Desert Ishmael cannot trust, 
he cannot co-operate, he cannot cohere in any permanent 
organization of which mutual faith is the essential cement. 
Hence to build a nation out of the tribes of Arabia is to weave 
a rope of sand. Ellsworth Huntington somewhere tells of his 
asking the leader of a heterogeneous caravan just in from a 
hard march why they had allowed some of their number to 
starve to death en route, while the rest still had food. The 
caravan driver replied that if they shared their bread they too 
stood in danger of starvation. “It is the law of the desert,” 
said he; “every man for himself.” 

It is to be expected that a faith which should win favor with 
the man of the desert would conform to the fierceness of his 
life. And according to the older view the religion of Allah 
reflected from the heavens, like an overhanging mirage, only 
the hardness of life on earth. ‘A loveless creed,” says 


5] 


* Quoted in F. Ratzel’s History of Mankind, III, 26t. 


2 Tbid. 
3 W. J. Harding King, ‘“‘Lords of the Sahara,” Harper’s Magazine, CVIII, 133. 
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Swemer;’ and long since Schlegel called it “‘a morality without 
love, which has always encouraged a thirst for blood.” 
“Fierce and militant” is Semple’s characterization,’ and ‘“‘a 
religion of conversion by the sword”’ is Ratzel’s.s ‘No one,” 
writes Matthew Arnold “would say that the virtues of 
gentleness, mildness, and self-sacrifice were its virtues.’ 

But under the recent rapprochement with Islam we find 
Mr. H. G. Wells asserting that it is “full of the spirit of kindli- 
ness, generosity, and brotherhood.”’> Others have assured us 
that Mohammedanism has been more tolerant than Chris- 
tianity, and that ‘‘its conquests were not marked by sangui- 
nary excesses as wars go.’”® 

The suggestion may seem a paradox that both the old and 
the new views are true in a measure—the obverse and reverse 
sides of the same coin, and that both the fierce and the gentle 
sides of early Islam were responses to the same desert environ- 
ment. Just as the nomad is skilled in the arts of peace and 
war alike, is now an inoffensive herdsman, and now a brave and 
well-drilled fighting man, murdering and robbing without ruth, 
so, more important still, the same fierce struggle for existence 
between groups which emphasizes the warlike virtues and 
releases the savage instincts, sets also a high premium on mutual 
helpfulness within the group. It promotes and develops 
certain cohesive virtues. A religion of the desert, so far as it 
is a religalio, a tying, will lend its sanction to these virtues, as 
well as to the qualities of the successful fighter. 

Under desert conditions exceptionally severe, the combative 
virtues may so far prevail that even Islam is ill adapted to the 
ferocious environment. It then becomes but a colluvial veneer 
over the bedrock of primitive superstitions. Although the 

tS. M. Swemer, Woslem Doctrine of God, p. 111. 


2. Semple, Influences of Geographic Environment, p. 512. 


3 Op. cit., p. 203. 

+ Matthew Arnold, Essays on a Persian Passion Play. 
SH. G. Wells, Outline of History, I, 16. 

6G. F. Moore, History of Religion, p. 409. 
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Tuaregs of the Sahara are nominally Moslems, they have 
neither mosque, nor prayer nor fasting, and are regarded by 
their neighbors as men without religion.’ 

But it is well to remember that Islam did not spring from a 
pure nomadic culture. Mohammed was not a Beduin sheik. 
Mecca was a town of wide trade and much wealth, in both of 
which the founder of the new religion had ample share. It is 
impossible to account for either the Prophet or his religion 
without this environment considerably higher than pure 
nomadism. Nor, on the other hand, may we forget that Mecca 
was a desert town, Beduins were the townmen’s kith and kin, 
and the cultural influences of the desert pervaded it as freely as 
the desert’s desiccating air, or as the nomad pilgrims who 
flocked to its holy places. 

The duality we have mentioned attaches to the conception 
of Allah. The Koran presents him as “‘a deity prone to wrath’” 
to be feared and obeyed, not loved. Men are his slaves, not 
dearly beloved children. On the other hand, he is often called 
er Rahman, the Merciful. But the mercy of Allah is at times 
merely the indulgence with which he overlooks the peccadilloes 
of believers. Thus Allah is “merciful and gracious” in the 
dispensation in which he removes all restrictions from the 
number of Mohammed’s wives.’ He is “‘ inclined to forgive and 
be merciful” in the dispensation which releases the Prophet 
from an inconvenient vow in a matter of his harem,‘ and in 
another dispensation regulating the etiquette of callers.‘ 

The Koran stresses courage and discipline and sanctions 
rapine and the sword. But it emphasizes as strongly the kindly 
virtues of hospitality and almsgiving, both of which were 
enshrined in customs far more ancient than Islam and as 
compelling, for under the conditions of desert life they have a 
recognized survival value. 

tL. Febvre, La Terre et l’Evolution Humaine, p. 335. But see also W. J. Harding 
King, Search for the Masked Tawareks, pp. 254-56. 

7F. Ratzel, op. cit., p. 203. 4 [bid., sura 66. 


3 The Koran, sura 33. 5 Ibid., sura 49. 
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Almsgiving is so often mentioned in the Koran that a glamor 
of generosity is cast over many pages. It is indeed a virtue on 
which the desert groups have always set high value. Nowhere 
are the vicissitudes of fortune so rapid, nowhere is want less 
the result and mark of ill-desert. Yesterday the substance of 
Job was seven thousand sheep, and three thousand camels, and 
five hundred yoke of oxen, and five hundred she-asses. Today, 
after the ghazus of the Sabaeans and Chaldeans, Job is a beggar. 
Under such conditions the tribe which can rescue its needy 
members has the same advantage as an army whose hospital 
service returns the wounded in large numbers to the ranks. 
Job was thus restored by his friends to even more than his 
former prosperity—‘‘of his kin and acquaintance every man 
also gave him a piece of money and everyone an earring of 
gold.” 

In the Syrian desert today, when a Beduin has been 
stripped of his possessions by a ghazu, he is given some yards 
of tent-felt by one, a sheep by another, and a camel by a third, 
until he is again capable of self-support.1 Among the tribes 
of Arabia this custom of compensation of the robbed has 
become a law.? 

No doubt Mohammed had other reasons for enjoining the 
giving of alms besides its immemorial sanction. His was a 
kindly nature, and he recalled his own experiences as an 
orphan.* He quoted the exhortations of the Jewish scriptures 
to benevolence,‘ and he was not unaware of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Allah reminds him: “We put in the hearts of those 
who followed him (Jesus the Son of Mary) compassion and 
mercy.”’5 

But reading the Koran along with the context of its history 
one becomes aware that the ‘“‘generosity and kindness”’ of it 
are subject to discount, so far as they are expressed by admoni- 


*G. Lothian Bell, op. cit., p. 66. 
2C, M. Doughty, op. cit., I, 344. 4 [bid., sura 2 


3 The Koran, sura 113. 5 Ibid., sura 37. 
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tions to the giving of alms. The condition of the weak little 
society of Moslems required fervent and frequent exhortations 
to generous giving—at Mecca for the support of the poorer 
brethren; at Medina for various communal purposes also, such 
as the building of a mosque, the bribery of adherents, and the 
support of armies. Hence the messages of Allah to the flock 
delivered through the trances of the Prophet remind one of the 
preachments of the “drives” for various worthy causes which 
every American knows. “What aileth you that you contribute 
not to the defense of God’s true religion ?’! cries Mohammed, 
and “Who is he that will lend unto God an acceptable loan; 
for He will double the same unto him, and he shall receive, 
moreover, an honorable reward ?’”? 

Alms soon became a regularly levied and collected tax. 
It is not surprising that various tribes objected to this appar- 
ently benevolent institution as to tribute under another name, 
and that because of the alms Arabia generally fell away at the 
Prophet’s death and had to be rewon by his successors. Thus 
considerable of the admonitions of Mohammed to generous 
giving have little more odor of sanctity than attaches to the 
schedule of the income tax. 

The duality of Islam was well expressed by its founder in the 
phrase, “‘ Fierce against unbelievers, but compassionate towards 
one another,’’s the natural ethics of the tribe under the hard 
environment of the desert. 

Mohammed sanctioned the retaliations of the biood feud, 
although he cautioned against exceeding ‘‘due bounds in the 
killings.’’* If he had hopes that the new brotherhood would 
supplant this primitive form of justice, he was in error. The 
physiographic conditions to which the blood feud was due 
maintain it still in Arabia. 

The suras delivered at Mecca command the faithful to 
suffer their injuries in patience, a policy certainly advantageous 

t Ibid., sura 57. 3 Ibid., sura 48. 


2 Tbid., sura 37. 4 [bid., sura 17. 
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at the time. But when the balance of power between the 
Moslems and their enemies had once shifted, Allah directs the 
faithful to take up arms, to defend themselves, and to “kill 
the idolaters wherever ye shall find them.”” 

Mohammed—preacher, trance-medium, prophet, and saga- 
cious leader of men—was a man of easily excited emotions of 
the kindly sort. Yet he soon reached the conclusion that no 
prophet attains success ‘“‘until he has made a great slaughter 
in the earth.”? He had no scruples in arranging assassinations, 
in massacring Jewish colonies, or in offering the Arabian tribes 
the option of Islam or the sword. 

Sometimes the essential spirit of a religion is best seen when 
magnified in its fanatical sects. In the development of early 
Islam presently appeared the pious Khawarij, who proposed 
to reform the new religion by massacring even the women and 
children of their fellow-Mohammedans. It would really seem 
that the more orthodox and pious a Moslem sect, the more 
ferocious and bloodthirsty is it. Nowhere is the life of Chris- 
tian, Jew, of even stranger, so unsafe as among the ultra-devout 
Wahabi of Arabia, or the Senoussi puritans of the eastern 
Sahara. Of the latter it has been said recently that they hold 
‘an almost maniacal hatred of strangers” and that in their land 
“it is every man’s sacred duty to kill the Christian.’ Chris- 
tianity also has its fanatical sects, those of Russia, for example, 
but they incline to love-feasts instead of killings. 

No space is left to consider the character of the conquests of 
early Islam. Here opinions differ as widely as that of the 
Bryce Commission on the Armenian massacres of IQlt$ from 
that of the American concessionaries in Turkey, who view the 
deportations as beneficent, removing the Armenians from 
inhospitable homes to fertile and delightful lands of climate 
most benign, where they have grown fat and prosperous}: 


* The Koran, sura 9. 2 Ibid., sura 8. 


3 R. Forbes, op. cit., pp. 16 and 76. 
4(C, M, Chester, Current History Magazine, September, 1922, p. 994. 
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There has been bloodshed in plenty under both Christian and 
Moslem rulers. The crux of the matter is whether such 
conduct has the sanction of the principles of the religion and 
the example of its founder. 

On the whole, judging Islam by its scriptures, the acts of 
Mohammed, and by its early history, one feels the preponder- 
ance of the fiercer side, which goes far in justifying the older 
view of historians and students of geography and religion. In 
the struggles of the new religion toward political power the 
“fierceness against unbelievers’? had full room for develop- 
ment. Certainly it was this side of Islam which was most 
strikingly in evidence to the unbelievers. 

Our focus has shifted occasionally from early Islam to the 
wider field of view of the Islam of the centuries since; for the 
fact is that in the arid lands, though not outside them, the 
orthodoxy of early Islam has been preserved as unchanged by 
time as the frescoes in the tombs of rainless Egypt. To what 
may we attribute this remarkable antisepsis ? Truly not to any 
dogma of infallibility of pope or church nor to any perdurable 
quality of doctrine. Nor to the natural conservatism of 
religion. Nor to the Koran. The Koran is indeed held to be 
the infallible oracle of God, a transcript of an unchangeable 
Koran eternal in the heavens. And this “confused heap of 
dreams,’ as the enemies of Mohammed called it, no doubt 
hinders progress, in that, as Flinders Petrie’ has recently 
written, ‘‘it does not favor clear and logical thinking.”? In this 
it is like the desert scene. The same writer calls attention to 
the Koran’s “lack of system, its wandering casual changes of 
subject, and sameness of ideas’? and goes on to say, “It is the 
product of a people shifting about continually in an arid coun- 
try.” Maybe SO, but the Koran is not in itself the conserva- 
tive force in Islam. Rather is that force the attitude of the 
Moslem toward his sacred book—and to things in general, Or 
shall we not say that the u)timate cause is ‘‘something more 


*W.M. Flinders Petrie, Vale Review, XI, 240. 
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reliable and dependable than the human mind’’*—the eternal] 
desert, which preserves, as in a museum of antiquities, races, 
customs, and religions, unchanged as the centuries come and 
go. There is nothing particularly mysterious about such 
mummification in the arid lands. The isolation of the social 
groups from one another and the outside world, and the 
unbroken monotony of their modes of life, produce a resistance 
to new ideas, a mental and social inertia, stagnation. Outside 
jis center of dispersion in the desert Islam has found itself 
capable of change and has taken on somewhat kindlier aspects 


under kindlier skies. 


'L, March Phillips, fi (te Desert, chap. xv. 
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THE MARTYR MOTIF IN THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO MARK 


DONALD W. RIDDLE 
University of Chicago 


Historical method in the study of early Christianity finds in the observation of 
purpose a key to the understanding of the documentary sources. Applying this cri- 
terion to the Gospel according to Mark, the distribution of materials and the emphasis 


upon the passion story suggest that a major purpose of the work was the presentation 
of Jesus as martyr. Im other Christian writings, the purpose of control in situations 
similar to that in which Mark appeared developed the martyrology as a literary type. 
The interest in Jesus as martyr, so readily observable in Mark, gives to it the character 
of a primitive martyrology. In this capacity it appears to have successfully met the 


s}twation for which it was intended, 

In some degree the task of understanding early Christianity 
is the task of understanding the gospels. How this task has 
engaged the attention of students may be seen by the immense 
volume of literature devoted to the purpose by the application 
of literary-critical) methods, and by the emergence of the prob- 
lem into the field of the later historical studies. Basic in this 
mode of approach is the point so well stated by Bacon in his 
commentary on the Markan Gospel (The Beginnings of Gospel 
Story, p. 1x): 

The key to all genuinely scientific appreciation of biblical narrative, 
whether in Old Testament or New, is the recognition of motive. The 
motive of the biblical writers in reporting the tradition current among 
them is never strictly historical, but always aetiological, and frequently 
apologelic. Jn other words, their reports are not framed to satisfy the 
curiosity of the critical historian, but, as they frankly acknowledge, to 
contirm the faith of believers in the things wherein they have been instructed, 
to convince the unconverted, or to refute the unbeliever. The evangelic 
tradition consists in so many anecdotes, told and retold for the purpose 
of explaining or defending beliefs and practices of the contemporary Church. 

It is a task to engage the entire attention of the investigator 
to attempt thus to understand the purpose of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Mark. Indeed, when one reflects that prior to the 
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appearance of this work there had been no written “gospel”; 
that evangelic instruction had been carried on by oral didactic, 
with only fragments of story or of teaching having been written; 
that previous writing in the interest of the Christian movement 
had been purely practical), not literary; and that the process of 
evangelization had reached the limits of the empire without 
the use of the gospel form; one perceives that the fact of the 
mere appearance of Mark is a challenging phenomenon. Not 
only is its appearance a problem; its particular form presents 
problems of detail. One wonders why so little space is devoted 
to the teaching of Jesus, why the narrative as selected proceeds 
so sketchily at certain points, why there is no attention to the 
early life of Jesus, and why certain of the selected materials were 
chosen. There is a very evident problem of proportion: why 
is more than one-half the Gospel devoted to the passion story ? 
Yo be sure, these are problems only to the modern reader, and 
may not have been relevant questions to the writer at ad). 
Perhaps the key to the answer of these questions and the 
key to the understanding of the Second Gospel, as such, may 
be found by noting as a purpose of Major Importance what may 
be styled its martyr motii. Yhe propriety of the suggestion 
appears in studying the problem presented by the apparently 
ajsproporionate space devoted to the passion story. From 
the fact that the largest interest in the work is the presentation 
of the story of fesus’ death and the reflection of its significance, 
it would seem that some specia) function were to be served by 
the content and the form of this material. Although it does 
not seem to have engaged the attention of scholars to any great 
degree, 1t would appear to be extremely significant in this light 
that the Gospel according to Mark appear din immediate 
sequence to the set of calamities beginning with the so-ca)\ed 
persecution of Nero. In view of these events, evidently so 
pregnant with meaning to the early Church, it may De asserted 
with some confidence that the function of the martyr motif 


in Mark assists in the understanding of the entire work as 
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intended to guide its readers in this unfamiliar situation. To 
accomplish this purpose, 4 particular picture ol Jesus Was 
drawn, a picture whose boldest lines presented Jesus as an 
example of martyrdom. 

So far as it is known, Mark is the first work in early Chris- 
tianity to utilize literature for this purpose. But it was by no 
means the last. Conscious attempt to control in situations 
o} persecuuion was one of the most productive of occasions of 
composition of subsequent literature. When the persecution 
of Christians by the state became a delinite policy, the volume 
of literature on the subject correspondingly increased, so that, 
for example, in the persecution of Decius many types of [itera- 
ture were devoted to that purpose. But it must be perceived 
that while the appearance oi this motive is most obviously 
detected in the later persecutions, it touches the earlier litera- 
ture Jrequently, and is to be found in several of the writings 
included in the New Testament. One approaches the New 
Testament when, In the time of Marcus Aurelius, the Laller of 
the Churches of Lyons and Vienne describes severa) notable 
martyrdoms, or even more nearly when, in the time of Antont- 
nus Pius, the Martyrdom of Polycarp becomes the classic of the 
martyrological literature, and one enters the era of the com- 
position of the New Testament writings in the so-called perse- 
cution of Trajan. Extya-canonical Christian writing reflects 
this event: the Epistles of Ignatius not only demonstrate its 
imprint, but tlfustrate the martyr attitude. Indeed, it is the 
thesis of several scholars that the canonica) First Epistle of 
Peter functions in this situation. This opinion may be debated, 
but few will question the evidence of the impact of the perse- 
cution of Domitian upon the Nierary precipitate of the Chris- 
tian movement. Afany think that [ Peter belongs to this 
Situation, with the Epistle to the Hebrews, the non-canonica) 
First Clement, and the Book of Revelation. In the case of the 
last-named work, its appearance in the Domitianic situation is 
now generally accepted. In addition, those who accept a later 
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date for Luke-Acts are aware of its possible appearance in the 
persecution of Domitian, and perceive that in this relationship 
its manifest apologetic tendency is much more readily appre- 
ciated. 

Thus the student who is attempting to understand the New 
Testament by placing it against its background is under the 
necessity of reviewing his Roman history, and of re-working 
the field of New Testament Introduction with these consequent 
data in view. In placing Mark in the process, and in viewing 
it as a consequence of the Neronic persecution, he will find it 
not alone in this situation, for Nero and his anti-Christian act 
are plainly reflected in one form of the Ascension of Isaiah, 
the Nero-redivivus myth touches the lines of the Sibylline 
Oracles, and many suppose that Nero is the Beast of Revelation, 
and that there are Neronic sources in that book. Further, it 
is believed that there is to be detected the influence of the 
Neronic persecution in the martyr motif of Mark and elsewhere 
in the gospels. 

It is much easier, of course, to illustrate the manner in 
which persecution was an influence upon early Christianity 
by taking the materials from a period when the conflicting 
issues were better understood, and when the methods utilized 
were consciously applied. At the time of Valerian or of Decius, 
for example, the Epistle, the Treatise, and the Martyrology 
were normative types, the purposes of which were evident, and 
efficiency of which was obvious. When the first persecution 
occurred, there were no models to follow. Mark was Chris- 
tianity’s first application of literature to the problem. It is 
a tribute to its efficiency to observe from the standard of the 
later works that it accomplished in its primitive form exactly 
the purpose which the later works attempted—the purpose of 
control in persecution. When the Martyrdom of Polycarp was 
written, its purpose is plainly, though naively, stated. It is 
alleged that so correctly did Polycarp carry himself, that his 
martyrdom might be styled a martyrdom according to the gos pel, 
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and many parallels to the gospel story of the passion of Jesus 
were adduced. His martyr cult was practiced “in memory of 
those who have already contested, and for the practice and 
training of those whose fate it shall be.”” The account of the 
martyrdom was circulated, and its further circulation sought 
that others “may also glorify the Lord, who takes his chosen 
ones from his own servants.” 

From this typical example, it is readily inferred that the 
purpose of the martyrology was that of control in situations 
of persecution. It was but one of a number of literary types 
which had this purpose, differing from these in method. Long 
before, in a different social environment, Judaism had similarly 
used the apocalypse, but Christianity did not long use this type 
of writing for this purpose. It did continue to use the familiar 
epistolary form, as the Letters of Cyprian show, or, in the New 
Testament, as Hebrews, I Peter and the Letters to the Seven 
Churches show. It used the treatise, or either the formal A pol- 
ogy or the several Exhortations to Martyrdom. But particular 
interest attaches to the martyrology, for this type was the 
subtler one, the more characteristic of Hellenistic genius. It 
took a notable individual and described his martyrdom, with 
some attention to his former life, presenting the material in 
heroic terms, subtly basing its appeal upon the mute sanction 
of example, introducing instruction in the carefully listed 
answers to questions, and carrying conviction by skilful appli- 
cation of the sanetions of reward and punishment. Its design 
was to induce the attitude of willingness on the part of the 
reader to undertake the similar experience should events bring 
him to the tribunal. In many instances its success in this 
purpose may be demonstrated 

Now, the Gospel according to Mark functioned as a primi- 
tive martyrology. To be sure, it is by no means a martyrology 
in the complete sense of the type, and it had other purposes 
than the martyrological. But as one, perhaps as chief, of its 
purposes may be cited that of control in persecution. It 
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accomplished this purpose by skilfully delineating the passion 
of Jesus in such a manner that Jesus appears as the great 
example of martyrdom, and that in the presentation of Jesus 
as martyr the indoctrination was effected whereby the follower 
of Jesus was equipped to follow him to the death. One may 
note how the occasion, plan, and materials of the gospel take 
their place in the scheme of this purpose, and observe how the 
persecution of Nero illuminates the function of the gospel in the 
form thus assumed. 

It may be taken as proved that Mark was written among and 
for Roman Christians.‘ Consider, then, the events preceding 
its composition. The church, for a considerable time estab- 
lished in Rome, had been thrown into confused conflict, the 
sufficient dismay at its suffering in the great fire dwarfed by its 
terror as the subterfuge of Nero turned accusation upon its 
people.? Questioned, their very naiveté was used against 
these Christians and their definitions of piety were noised 
abroad as evidence of their hatred of the human race. In a 
short space of time the cruel emperor seems to have put to 
death Peter and Paul, the outstanding leaders of the movement. 
And within another brief space, before these shocks might be 
seared over by forgetfulness, that sad series of events was under 
way which resulted in the looting of Jerusalem, while the Temple, 
which many revered, was profaned. What the future omened 
no one knew. Surely it was a time to test faith; a time when 
some force to steady the wavering and to fortify the valiant 
was greatly to be desired. In this portentous situation, while 
the memory of the former events was still poignant and the 
shock of the assault upon Jerusalem was in the immediate past, 
the earliest Gospel was written. 

Yet, whatever the date of Mark, it is felt that a far more 
important item in the light of the present study is its form, and 
the purpose subserved by this form. It is in this item that the 
martyr motif plainly appears. As one readily sees, the central 


* Bacon, /s Mark a Roman Gospel ? 2 Tacitus Annals xv. 44. 
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purpose of Mark is to present a picture of Jesus. To those 
Romans who thought in terms of heroes—a Hercules sharing 
divine and human natures and giving himself to help man, a 
Dionysos as lord of a fellowship by means of whose mysteries 
the divine nature might be partaken and assimilated and 
redemptive salvation obtained, an Asklepios who heals and 
cures—Mark presented Jesus as a hero, who in his assistance to 
humanity was greater than one or all of these. In heroic 
terms he pictures Jesus in his assistance to men, in his imparting 
to men the mysteries of the rulership of God, and most espe- 
cially in his laying down his life for men. In the picture which 
Mark presents, half, indeed more than half, of the earliest 
gospel is occupied by the formulation of the passion story. 
Now, there are many features of the Markan passion story 
which are of the greatest significance for this bit of religions- 
. geschichte. One which is inescapable is the purposefulness 
implied in the proportion of this material. Mark is to a degree 
an artist; it has been shown that he follows to detail, in his 
presentation of material, the Aristotelian canons of tragedy." 
How purposeful it is that, once the hero is introduced, there 
comes, even before the spatial midpoint is reached, the signifi- 
cant recognition-scene which points the way to the tragic 
action! The force of the purpose of this distribution is the 
more apparent when it is noted that, on the basis of the 
Westcott-Hort text, the materials bringing the gospel narrative 
to the point of the Caesarea Philippi incident, where the passion 
story begins, occupy 612 lines of text, while from this point to 
the place where the gospel abruptly breaks off (at 16:8) there 
are 721 lines of text. The device served by this proportion 
cannot have been accidental: the greater element in the purpose 
of Mark was the passion story. It is the hero-martyr who is 
painted in the boldest lines; the hero-teacher and the hero- 
wonder-worker are less prominently delineated. 


™E. W. Burch, The Tragic Action in the Second Gospel, a paper read before the 
Chicago Society of Biblical Research, October, 1920. 
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But not merely space discriminates the martyr motif. The 
picture of Jesus thus drawn was so drawn for the purpose of 
indoctrination. The central position in Mark, as in Paul, of 
the death of Jesus is important because of the purpose served 
by the conception. The specific motif of the dying-rising 
savior-god is a subject which has been investigated with results 
which plainly show the effectiveness of the conception in reli- 
gions contemporaneous with early Christianity, and render 
indubitable the utilization of the idea by the proponents of the 
new movement. This interest accompanies the interest in the 
martyr motif. For, as Bacon points out, the Caesarea Philippi 
and subsequent incidents are recounted to prove, not that Jesus 
is the anointed, for this had plainly been proclaimed from the 
first line of the gospel, but that the way of the anointed is the 
way of the cross. And, most significantly, moreover, that 
the way of the cross was not for Jesus only, but is for his 
followers. This marks the subtle purpose. 

Observe what the materials from the Caesarea Philippi 
incident portray. Jesus “began to teach them that it is neces- 
sary for the son of man to suffer many things and be rejected 
by the elders and the chief priests and the scribes, and be killed, 
and after three days to rise again.” Peter, thinking this 
unbecoming the one just recognized as anointed, is rebuked, 
and the group is further instructed: “If any man would come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me. For whoever would save his life shall lose it, and whoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s shall save it.”’ 
That the area of the application of discipleship is here so 
extended as to cause Jesus’ teaching to assume meaning in 
view of persecution is evident, not only in the association of the 
believer with Jesus in the fellowship of suffering, but in the 
inclusion of suffering for the gospel’s sake as a cause. Again 
the passion of Jesus is alluded to in the scene in which Jesus is 
shown in discussion with the ancient heroes; the event is not 


* Bacon, The Beginnings of Gospel Story, pp. 112 ff. 
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to be discussed until after his death and resurrection, and in 
the attendant discussion the Scripture is explained which 
predicts that the “son of man should suffer many things, and 
be set at nought.”” In the subsequent travel through Galilee 
there is made a second explicit prediction of the passion: 
“He taught his disciples, and said to them, The son of man is 
delivered into the hands of men, and they shall kill him, and 
when he is killed, after three days he shall rise again.” 
Presently there appears a section which shows that the 
interest in the passion story was not merely the way of the 
cross for Jesus, but that there was to be a way of suffering 
for his followers; the incident of the rich young man is 
followed by the significant statement: ‘‘There is no man 
who has left house, brothers, sisters, mother, father, children, 
or lands, for my sake and the gospel’s sake, but he shall 
receive a hundred-fold now in this time: houses, brothers, 
sisters, mothers, children, and lands, with persecutions, and 
in the age to come eternal life.” The inclusion within the 
prediction of persecution, and the skilful use of the sanction 
of reward indicates plainly the purpose of the gospel to control 
in such situations. The effect toward which the entire passion 
narrative is pointing is heightened by the immediate sequence 
of the last of the threefold predictions of Jesus’ death: “They 
were on the way, going up to Jerusalem, and Jesus was going 
before them, and they were amazed, and they that followed 
were afraid, and he took the twelve, and began to tell them the 
things that were to happen to him: Behold, we go up to Jeru- 
salem, and the son of man shall be delivered to the chief priests 
and the scribes, and they shall condemn him to death, and shall 
deliver him to the Gentiles, and they shall mock him and shall 
spit upon him and shall scourge him and shall kill him, and after 
three days he shall rise again.” This prediction is fullest in 
content of all, and is very evidently the result of reflection 
upon the death of Jesus, including, as it does, the notice that 
the state was involved in the series of events. The earliest 
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passion story is thus no merely naive chronicle, but an inter- 
pretation, in several items inclusive of the interest in the rela- 
tion of the disciple to the state. Following the final prediction 
occurs one of the most interesting sections of the synoptic tra- 
ditions: John and James come to Jesus with a remarkable 
request—that they be given special place in his coming glory. 
This request they maintain with the confident assertion that 
they are able to drink the cup which Jesus ts presently to drink, 
and to be baptised with his coming baptism. They are assured 
that they shall indeed meet these tests, and the incident 
becomes the occasion for that teaching on service which marks 
one of the high points of the gospel teaching: ‘“*You know that 
they who are accounted to rule over the Gentiles, lord it over 
them, and their great ones exercise authority over them. But 
it is not so among you; but whosoever would become great 
among you shall be your minister. . .. . For the son of man 
also came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.’’ It seems to be significant that 
even the earliest gospel carries that interest in notable individ- 
ual martyrdoms which was one of the remarkable characteristics 
of the later literature of persecution. To be sure, the interpre- 
tation of the pericope is a vexed one, but it may be asserted with 
some confidence that the section in the Gospels of Mark and 
Matthew is the strongest link in the chain of traditions which 
celebrate John, with James, as martyr. Whatever may have 
been the facts in the case, the inclusion of the incident in the 
narrative is additional evidence that the Markan passion 
Narrative contains features which point to its function as a 
primitive martyrology. It may be seriously considered that 
the special place of Peter, James, and John in the scheme of the 


gospels may have been efiected by virtue of the interest in 


notable martyrdoms. 
The entry into Jerusalem presents Jesus in his authoritative 
aspect, a position displayed in the events and debates which 


follow. The Temple cleansing was a challenge which was con- 
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tinued in debate, in which the interpretation of Jesus’ death is 
but thinly veiled: “This is the heir: come, let us kill him. 
,, » . and they took him, and killed him.” In a play of wits 
Jesus’ position with regard to the state is shown; then, in the 
next great message included in the passion story, the eschatologi- 
cal program is predicted. It is thus notable that Mark com- 
bines both the elements of the primitive martyrology and the 
more ancient, purely Jewish type—the apocalypse. This little 
apocalypse contains, with other items, the prediction of wars, 
tumults, and persecutions; the disciples are to be delivered to 
councils, beaten in synagogues, and brought before governors 
and kings as a witness (Greek, martyrian) to them. At this 
point the primitive character of this early source appears Very 
plainly, for it proposes to leave the form and content of the 
confession to the spiritual gift of inspired utterance; whereas, 
in the later forms of the more self-conscious martyrological 
literature the attempt is made, evidently with a remarkable 
degree of success, to fix the very posture and the exact words of 
the confession. To be sure, even Mark is explicit in its citation 
of Peter’s former confession of Jesus, which contrasts so pain- 
fully with his later dental, and in its warnings and promises 
to those who were or were not ashamed of Jesus; but, relatively 
speaking, the gospel is very primitive in its trust in charismatic 
confession. Vet the promise is made that “He who remains 
steadfast to the end shall be saved.’’ Steadfastness (Greek, 
upomoné), the great virtue of the martyrologies and the exhor- 
tations to martyrdom, is a virtue, also, in Mark. 

The eschatological discourse is followed by the notation of 
the plot of the priests. Here another pragmatic interest 
appears. That this story is not a bare recital of events appears 
from the fact that in it is contained that tincture of anti-Jewish 
polemic which has fixed the responsibility for the death of 
Jesus upon the Jews, to the almost complete absolution of the 
state. This interest is much more thoroughly worked out in 
the later gospels, but howevermore these Jater works advance 
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the point, it remains true that the attitude which [ater produced 
the Acts of Pilate Iiterature is present in Mark. The final 
elements of the drama are quickly unfolded; at the last meal 
of the disciple group comes the tragic consciousness that one 
would betray Jesus. ‘‘Woe!” indeed, “to him through whom 
the Son of Man is betrayed.” Upon Jesus’ thoughtful warning 
that all would be scandalized, Peter mterjects that surely he 
would not, but Jesus declares that beiore the night is passed he 
who had confessed Jesus as anointed would deny him! Deny, 
that hateful term of the martyrologies! The agony in the 
garden, at which Peter, James, and John were again the chosen 
company (is there special significance that Jesus’ agonv was In 
the presence of the martyr group ?) is, perhaps, that to which 
Hebrews refers in observing that Jesus was tempted as was the 
persecuted public of that epistle. The scene throws into 
stronger relicf the subsequent denia) of Peter, for he is here 
given special warning, with his fellows, to “watch and pray,” 
lest temptation come, for though “the spirit is willing, the 
flesh is weak.” ‘Then follow the arrest and the trials, the events 
of which are so familiar that a résumé Is unnecessary. The 
terrible story is related with few of the touches of relief afforded 
by the later evangelists, but, even so, Mark notes that above 
the head of the crucified was the legend, “The King of the 
Jews,” that the death was accompanied by wonders, and that 
the officer in charge confessed, “Truly this was a Son of God!” 

Even so brief a recapitulation of the salient features of the 
Markan passion narrative reveals some of the items which 
functioned so significantly in the martyrologies. There are the 
details by which the sufierings of Jesus were shown—a manifest 
interest in the jater literature on martyrdom. ‘That the line 
of martyrs included not only great bishops, but apostles, and 
even Jesus himself, was the convincing realism of the ‘cloud 


of heavenly martyrs’? and appealing sanction for becoming 
one of this number. Again, the parallels to the passion ol 
Jesus, which were consciously adduced in the martyrologies in 
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describing famous martyrdoms, shows how the gospel narrative 
was normatively used as primitive martyrology. With these 
interests is that, already mentioned, in notable individual 
martyrdoms, Such is the function of the story of the request 
of James and John, and the point of the confession and the 
denial of Peter, which story appeared in its fu)) signihcance in 
the unrecorded (but perfectly familiar) sequel. ‘Yhe appear- 
ance of the interest in the death of Peter in the Fourth Gospel 
demonstrates that the interest was not in Mark alone, Fur- 
ther, there is the utilization of such sanctions as later became 
usual: predictive prophecy, scripture, and reward and punish- 
ment, There is the item of control; although the gospel 
recommends inspired utterance as its method of confession, 
while later works attempt specific indoctrination, each is a 
method of control. Finally, there is the fact that even the 
earliest gospel has in its purview not merely opposition from 
Jews, but persecution by the state. Altogether, there are data 
which indicate a strong martyr motif in the earliest passion 
story,and the generalization that the Markan Gospel functioned 
as a primitive martyrology is supported not merely by the 
tradition of its rise from the persecution of Nero, but by many 
internal indicia. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to know exactly how 
the Markan gospel was received, and to what extent it 
succeeded in meeting its problem. Contemporaneous infor- 
mation is, of course, wanting, but there are indications upon 
which an inference may be based. The Gospel according to 
Mark was a Roman gospe), and the Roman church saw to its 
currency and to the maintenance of its position in the appre- 
ciation of its readers. Burkitt, in one of his most penetrating 
observations, finds it to be a problem of central importance and 
of great difficulty why, in view of the almost complete incorpo- 
ration of Mark into the Matthean and Lukan gospels, the 
Second Gospel survived at all. It does not seem to be so grave 


a question, however, as one reflects that the work had a task 
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of immense importance to accomplish; if it succeeded in that 
task it is easy to understand how the work survived. One 
element in its survival was its use by the Roman church, so 
that in the circles where this group dominated, it obtained not 
only ecclesiastical sanction, but the special honor of association 
with the great sentiment of the Roman church; it became 
known as the work of Peter, and as the Roman church prized 
Peter’s relics, it likewise prized his gospel. But it may be 
suspected that, much more important than these more or less 
official sanctions, the inherent power of the work itself won it 
supremacy. That it actually performed its task is to be 
inferred from the witness of a later estimate of the Roman 
church, an estimate coming from the time when Domitian’s 
behavior was harassing the Christian groups, an estimate 
which compared the Roman church of its own time quite 
unfavorably with the Roman church of the time when the first 
persecution was afflicting it: ‘“‘But call to remembrance the 
former days, in which, after ye were enlightened, ve endured a 
great conflict of sufferings, partly being made a gazing stock 
both by reproaches and afflictions, and partly becoming par- 
takers with them that were so used. For ye both had compas- 
sion on them who were in bonds, and took joyfully the spoiling 
of your possessions, knowing that ye have for yourselves a 
better possession and an abiding one” (Heb. 10:32-34). The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews is able to remind his 
Roman readers that their conduct during their trial under Nero 
was exemplary; is it but a coincidence that he thus notes the 
successful maintenance of the attitude which Mark, by the 
presentation of the martyr motif, so subtly but so effectively 
sought to teach ? 











CRITICAL NOTES 


PROFESSOR HOWISON’S IDEA OF GOD 
A CRITICISM AND A REPLY 


As a friend of the late Professor George H. Howison and practically 
a pupil of his (having spent many hours in conversation with him regard- 
ing his philosophical views) I desire to take issue with the interpretation 
of his conception of God made by Professor Beckwith in his recent volume, 
The Idea of God, in which the author affirms of Professor Howison, “He 
must be classed with those who conceive of God as finite.’ 

On the contrary, one of the leading aims of Professor Howison was 
to withdraw thought from what appeared to him to be the narrowing 
and limiting conception of the finite, which belongs to the creaturely 
nature, and fix it upon that which transcends the finite and natural. 
Indeed so lofty was his conception of the very nature of intelligence per 
se, as it exists both in God and in man, that—as Professor Beckwith 
recognizes—he was daring enough to affirm infinity of the mind itself 
in its nobler attributes. But that does not mean that he attributed 
to God limitations and deficiencies. It is only in the higher powers of 
his rational nature that man is infinite. In all other respects he is finite, 
and by this finity he ‘‘is differenced from God by a deficiency absolutely 
peculiar.””’ God as “the Sum of all Perfections” is thus fully and com- 
pletely infinite. 

This will be made quite clear by the following excerpt from the 
Limits of Evolution: 

Embraced within the total being of the soul there must be a derivative 
life, which we call experience, or sensory being, arising from the reaction of the 
primal freedom upon the negating limit, or Check. Accordingly the soul’s 
existence, in this sensory aspect of it, has the form of an irrepressible conflict 
between the free reason, moving in response to its Ideal, and this actual antag- 
onising Check. In other words, within the rational (or spiritual) whole man 
lives the natural and partial, which is the product of his formal and efficient 
causation as a self-active life, operating in the light of his Ideal upon the object- 
matter, or material cause, supplied in the Check. But this union of two antago- 

t The Idea of God, p. 217. The volume is reviewed by Professor Macintosh in the 
Journal of Religion, November, 1923. 
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nistic natures in one individual whole is absolutely foreign to God, the eternal 
Sum of all Perfections. It belongs, on the contrary, to that non-divine order 
of existence which, for lack of a better conception and name, our historical 
theologies have called the “creature,” and it therefore forms an inerasible dis- 
tinction between the one member of the World of Spirits who realises its Ideal 
eternally, and all the other possible members.! 

Joun Wricut BuCKHAM 


Pacrric SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Professor Buckham’s criticism appears to suppose that the term 
“finite” summed up my entire judgment as to Professor Howison’s con- 
ception of God as an original, self-centered, perfectly fulfilled Ideal, and 
therefore intensively infinite. This mistakes my meaning. From the 
point of view indicated, I was content merely to state his position, but 
without criticism; and I offer no criticism of thisnow. The term “finite,” 
however, as I employed it, referred to a very different aspect of the prob- 
lem; namely, the social aspect of God. My judgment was based on 
an interpretation of the following quotation from Professor Howison’s 
book: ‘The circle of self-thinking spirits has God for its central Light 

; he is if they are, they are if he is; but the relation is freely mutual, 
as he only exists as primus inter pares, in a circle, eternal and indissoluble”’ 
(2d ed., p. 359). On this background I discovered the finite aspect of 
God, in which discovery I was not alone. 

In Mind, July, 1902, appeared a review of Professor Howison’s book 
by Mr. J. M. E. McTaggart, to whom Professor Howison, in his second 
edition, acknowledged his indebtedness “for the most penetrating appre- 
ciation, and the most searching criticism, that the book has received”’ 
(Preface, p. xlvili). Mr. McTaggart held that the social aspect of God 
involves finiteness. Professor Howison quotes a part of the review as 
follows: “It [the system of personal idealism] offers a God of whom per- 
sonality, morality, and affection can reasonably be predicated, since, 
though perfect, he is finite. (I am not sure if the author would accept the 
word ‘finite,’ but in effect, it seems to me, he holds God to be finite, 
since he makes him one of a community of spirits, each of whom has a 
reality as inexpugnable as his own” (o/. cit., p. 421). 

To this Professor Howison replies: 

Indeed, I do not accept the word, nor can. I am surprised that my real 
view should have escaped Mr. McTaggart. So far from holding God to be finite, 
I hold, and in the book clearly teach, that all minds are infinite (in the true 


‘First edition, pp. 363, 364. 
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qualitative sense of the word), and God pre-eminently so (see my pages 350, 
seq., 363, and 373). Eternity, self-activity, freedom, and infinity are to me all 
interchangeable terms, and are so treated whenever they turn up in the course 
of the book. My reviewer falls into a non sequitur when he concludes that I 
make God finite because I make him one of a community of spirits, each abso- 
lutely real; not God’s finitude, but his definiteness is what follows from that. 
This confusion of the definite with the finite is very common, and is the explana- 
tion of two tendencies in skeptical thinking—the tendency to deny the person- 
ality of God, whose infinity is supposed to mean his utter indefiniteness, and 
the tendency to recoil from the former, to assert God’s finitude to save his per- 
sonality, which of course must be definite. But the true infinite, as distin- 
guished from the pseudo-infinite, the infinity of quality in contrast to the infinite 
of quantity, is entirely definite; more definite, indeed, than the finite can be 
[op. cit., pp. 421-22]. 

The term ‘‘definite’ may be allowed as applying to one aspect of 
this situation; it does not, however, displace the term “finite” as char- 
acterizing the inter-relation of the parties involved in primus inter pares. 
If, in one aspect, all as individuals are alleged to be infinite, they are 
nevertheless in their mutual relations all finite; and this is no less true 
of God than of the other members of the circle. Moreover, it does not 
appear why one who makes so free with the word “infinite” as to. allege 
that “‘all minds are infinite (in the true qualitative sense of the word), 
and God pre-eminently so,’’ would object to the word “finite”? when 
applied to persons, including God, in a relation to which it so obviously 
belongs. Jam still of the opinion that Mr. McTaggart’s criticism remains 
in force. 

CLARENCE A, BECKWITH 
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How Adventurous May Theology Be?—In an article entitled 
“Theology and the Thought of To-day,” in the Hibbert Journal for 
April, Principal Selbie, of Mansfield College, advocates a fearless 
endeavor to meet the religious questioning of the younger generation. 
It is a plea for ‘‘an open-minded and adventurous theology as alone 
able to meet the needs of our bewildered generation.” ‘As teachers,” 
says Dr. Selbie, ‘‘ we are not concerned with the maintenance of time-worn 
institutions or formulas, but only with the propagation of the truth.” 
These words lead one to expect an approach to the problems of theology 
that is entirely empirical, all the more so that Dr. Selbie recognizes 
that the method of the older dogmatic must give way to the newer 
method proposed by writers “like Otto and Heiler, Sdderblom and 
Delacroix,” a method that begins with the general history and psychology 
of religion. The necessity of such an approach is indeed frankly recog- 
nized in regard to what at least used to be considered the central doc- 
trine of theology—the doctrine of God. Here, Dr. Selbie says, we must 
not begin with ‘ta priori metaphysical conceptions, but more simply 
and humbly with the facts of human nature and life, and work from below 
upward.”” The very sentence, however, which follows this makes one 
pause and ask whether the writer satisfies his own requirement. “Of 
religion,” he says, ‘‘as of all other things, we must judge not by the begin- 
nings, but by the ends, and in the Christian revelation of God and the 
Christian ethical ideal we have at once our inspiration and our goal.” 
One pauses because of the way in which the concept of revelation has 
already been treated. It has been asserted that the various items 
which according to the writer go to make up this concept must be accepted 
as axiomatic. This is not empirical. The general tenor of the entire 
article suggests in fact that the writer has not fully grasped what is 
involved in the empirical approach. Certainly, he does not appear 
to be aware of the progress already made where such an approach has 
been unreservedly adopted. He passes criticism upon naturalism, 
psychological subjectivism, and pragmatism, and what he says is said 
truly, but there is a patent ignorance of the fact that the positions 
criticized have been for years outgrown in forward-looking theological 
thinking. There is, furthermore, a lack of precision in the writer’s 
statement of the positive status of theology that largely discounts the 
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value of his article. Dr. Selbie must come to closer grips with the real 
problems raised by such movements as he characterizes under the captions 
“naturalism,” “psychological subjectivism,” and “pragmatism.” 


What Kind of a Revival of Religion Do We Want?—Everett Dean 
Martin, the author of The Behavior of Crowds, has an exceedingly sug- 
gestive article in the April number of Harper’s Magazine headed, “ Are 
We Facing a Revival of Religion?” A theme is sketched which sets 
before the reader an alternative that in one form or another is being 
suggested by many thinkers today. We are faced, thinks Mr. Martin, 
either with an immanent “mass movement back to religion, which might 
easily plunge modern civilization into another age of darkness,” or with 
“an awakening in which those who are capable of self-criticism, and of 
appreciating the values of civilization, find themselves and one another, 
and perform the task which such as they have carried on in every age.” 

Setting aside this second alternative as being of obscure meaning, it 
must be admitted that Mr. Martin brings home very forcibly the sig- 
nificance of the first and the depth of the tragedy underlying it. The 
mass of mankind is living in an age, he contends, when the consolations 
of religion are at once peculiarly needed and peculiarly elusive. The 
old supernaturalism is losing its hold. It is “a reverie, fabricated out 
of the wish to render our world more congenial to man” which cannot 
“without outside support survive in the workshop world of science; 
and that outside support is not forthcoming.” Mr. Martin says: 


The habits necessary to a reorientation to our new cosmos are not going 
to be easy, and the change has come very rapidly. If all those who are going 
to entertain this new world-view could personally pass through all the mental 
processes which go to make it up, or even such a portion of them as would 
enable them to master one scientific discipline, the training thus acquired might 
make the emotional transition easier. But as yet the masses have accepted 
some of the products of science, but few have acquired its mental processes. 
And it is the processes that count, for in them, as in the mastery of any other 
technic, is there that self-discipline which may in the end lift one above his 
technic into a new spiritual freedom. ... . It is one thing for men to lose 
their faith because they have ceased to believe in the customary objects of 
religion. It isa very different thing for them to outgrow the old beliefs because 
such objectivation is no longer demanded by inner and unconscious needs. 
It is surely then not a far-fetched conclusion, especially in the light of 
great mass movements in religion . . . . which have in the past followed 
waves of intellectual advance, that a similar mass movement now may 
take place. It may prove to be ‘‘the weapon used by the common man 
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in his struggle against a situation which demands of him too great a 
readjustment and thus makes him feel unconsciously inferior”; and if 
the dominant elements in such a mass movement proved, as they well 
might, “ignorant, resentful, bent upon establishing their self-importance, 
and upon compelling assent to their dogma on the part of those whose 
non-conformity seemed to challenge the ideals of the crowd,” then a 
reversion to “another age of darkness” might indeed come about. 


Shall Science Be Voted Down? —A similar conclusion to the above is 
reached by Dr. John Dewey in the New Republic for April 2, in a brief, 
but pregnant article, entitled “Science, Belief, and the Public.” Accord- 
ing to Dr, Dewey the conflict between “the new science of nature”’ 
and “traditional dogmas”’ has entered on a new phase by reason of the 
presence of two new factors, namely, “public opinion” and “the state 
of general education.’”” What makes the new situation perilous is the 
fact that “the conditions which have enabled the public actively to 
intervene have failed in providing an education which would enable the 
public to discriminate, with respect to the matters upon which it is most 
given to vehement expression, between opinions untouched by scientific 
method and attitude, and the weight of evidence.” Dr. Dewey says 
that to educated Europeans the reports of the state of scientific and 
theological controversy in this country seem ‘incredible except upon the 
basis of an almost barbaric state of culture,” and his article consists 
almost wholly in an explanation of this fact. In America the ignorant 
count. The problem is, How can ‘the forces which create the democra- 
tization of society” be allied with “the menta{ and moral attitudes 


of ‘science’? ? 


Some Interpretations of Fundamentalism.—That this issue between 
religion and science js stil] momentous can be gathered from the numerous 
articles on fundamentalism and modernism which continue to appear. 
Dr. B. W. Bacon, of Yale, explains the fundamentalist movement to 
Eng)ish readers in the Expository Times for April in a manner that 
could scarcely be improved upon. Howard Chander Robbins, dean 
of the Cathedra) of St. John the Divine, writes on “ Fundamentalism and 
Modernism” in The Forum for May. He is guilty of a complete mis- 
understanding of the latter in its present form, however difficult it may 
be to sum it up in one, single, all-inclusive description. He identifies 
it with its original form, as set forth by that group of Roman Catholic 


writers of which Abbé Loisy and Father Tyrrell were the leading spirits. 
Nevertheless, in so doing, he helps indirectly to bring to the front an 


issue which in an otherwise mediocre discussion Dr. Felix Adler states 
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clearly in an article entitled “The Meaning of Modernism”’ in the Standard 
for April. Dean Robbins speaks of the Christian gospel as a “given 
thing, divinely reasonable and divinely real, an historical revelation of 
the eternal God,”’ and says that ‘‘the birth, the life, the death, the 
resurrection, and the ascension of Christ belong to the world of facts.” 
He accuses modernism of not having kept up with the march of science 
and of being “characteristic of a bygone and materialistic age of science”’ 
in its “a priori disposal of the New Testament miracles.” And yet 
he confesses that science today, while ‘“‘already accepting many of the 
miracles of healing, is cautious and demanding in its examination of 
the rest.” This, in the light of the above, is more than can be said for 
Dean Robbins himself. Dr. Felix Adler, on the other hand, comes to 
closer grips with the problem. He analyzes the Christian experience 
as being for the modernist essentially the combination of two influences. 
“Without the desire that the external Godhead shall give proof of his 
existence by appearing among men, by walking on earth, by being seen, 
Jesus would never have been believed to be God.” “Without the effect 
of the life of Jesus, this belief in the existence of God would have remained 
sterile and abstract.’? He challenges the modernist in regard to both 
these influences. He says: 

We do not believe in divinity, which is but the name for absolute ethical 
excellence, because it has entered the world of reality in the past, or can enter 
it at any time; but because it is forever to be realized with increasing appre- 
hension of its beauty, its majesty, its incumbency upon our will. And we do 
not believe that the substance of ethical truth has ever been fully delivered, 
so that nothing more is needed than to develop and explicate what is already 


given in the germ. 


There are, thinks Dr. Adler, “other spiritual experiences, ethical experi- 


ences, which are not witnessed in the life of Jesus . . . . whole provinces 
of the spiritual life... . . which are not there, and are not deducible 
from what is there’; and he instances some of them. ‘*The faith once 


for all delivered to the saints” is not, therefore, entirely adequate, 
in spite of what the distinguished contributors to the Methodist Review 
(March-April) say in a symposium on Jude’s much-disputed phrase. 
They are, however, almost all agreed on an experiential, as Opposed to 


a dogmatic, interpretation of it. 

Catholicism in America.—Hilaire Belloc in the Century for April pre- 
sents a Catholic view of religious America. The United States, according 
to the writer, presents a religious contrast to Europe, and especially 


to England, in the fact that our religious experience is isolated; that 
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the reaction of Catholic culture upon Protestantism is hardly felt; that 
certain consequences of religious differences which Europe has known 
for generations and allowed for are in the United States hitherto 
unknown, have but recently appeared, are still novel, and as yet not 
fully analyzed. The most important is the necessary conflict between 
the civi) state and the Catholic church where the two are not identified. 

According to the writer, religion must be for the Catholic a supreme 
authority, superior to any claims of the state; a corporate thing and 
not an individual thing, a thing dependent upon authority and not 
upon a personal mood; a guarantv of individua) Sreedom in all that is 
not of faith. The Catholic church is in its root principle at issue with 
the civic definition both of freedom and of authority. 

It has been proposed in certain parts of the United States that a 
parent should be forbidden to send his child to any but one particular 
type of school agreeable to the state, and sha)) be compe)led to send his 
child to that school. The state here affirms the doctrine and practice 
that a certain religious atmosphere is, or should be, universal to the 
human race, which religious atmosphere is other than the Catholic. 
Such a Jaw no Catholic would obey: for, by Catholic definition, it is the 
parent who should decide upon the education of the child, not the state. 
The chiel politica) problem presented by religion remains still to be solved 


in the United States. 


The Place of the Sermon.—Herbert W. Horwill, writing on ‘The 
Preacher's Handicap” in the Adlanhc Monthly Sor May, pleads for the 
isolation in the church of the sermon from the period of united worship, 
by accustomed ritual and devotional meditation. He would suggest 
that the usual morning service be divided into two parts, so as to enable 
anyone to choose between them. The announcement might Tun SOMe- 
thing like this: **Divine worship irom 11 to 11:50, Sermon at 12 
Those who did not intend to stay for the sermon could leave the building 
while those to whom the sermon was an attraction were finding their 
seats. This would give the preacher more time for his sermon, and those 
who are jrritated or wearied or bored by the “preliminary series of exer- 
cises’ could come to the sermon direct from the street, with minds fresh 
and alert, whiJe those who wished to worship could assemble for that 
purpose, and, if they wished, for that purpose only. 

The writer seems to have Jittle thought of the preparation for the 
sermon which the “introductory exercises’ may afford, and that if they 
are in harmony with the sermon, as they surely may be, and of the right 
length, that not only the audience but the minister himself are helped 
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by them and inspired with a unity of purpose and a fellowship with 
God that no sermon by itself can create. Moreover, when there is 
harmony the transition trom the first part of the service to the last part 
is perfectly natural. Incidentally, coming to the sermon with minds 
fresh and alert, immediately from the office, Jet us say, or rom a reading 
of the Sunday paper at home, might surely be far worse preparation 
than even the kind of “preliminary exercises” that the author has in 
mind. 


The German Youth Movement.—The Hibbert Journal, in its issue for 
April, has an article by Meyrick Booth, of Jena, on the German vouth 
movement. The writer tells us that it is the revolt oj the energetic 
and idealistic youth of Germany against the materialism of modern 
life. It is the protest of youth against the lack of vision which has 
brought us all to the point at which we now are. In the heart of modern 
Europe it is deeply significant that a large section of the new generation 
has come out in sharp rebellion against the type of civilization into 
which they have found themselves born, against its education, against 
Us social life, its politics, and its conventional religion and morality. 
The movement is plastic, has not crystallized in intellectual formulas— 
it expresses a new state of mind rather than a new party or program. 

The proletarian youth movement demands a separation Srom Marxian 
philosophy and irom the general atmosphere of materialism and is a 
determined opponent of the immorality of the cities and of alcoholism. 
The protestant youth movement has a tendency toward Christian mysti- 
cism and “otherworldliness.” The Catholic youth movement aims to 
solve the problems of civilization on a Christian basis and in the sense 
of a Catholic tradition, but in a spirit very different from that of conven- 
tional religion. 


The Cruelty of Ignorance.—Rembert G. Smith in the Methodist 
Quarterly Review for April points out that ignorance is the source of 
cruelty not only in the industrial, political, and international life ot 
man, but also in the realm of science, religion, and philosophy. In the 
ecclesiastica) and religious realms the cruelty of ignorance has been 
notorious and extreme. Jesus himself was put to death partly because 
of the ignorance of the church leaders of his day, One of the chief 
sources of all the persecutions and inquisitions is ignorance. It is a 
fearful and fundamental error that the truth can be really defended 
by force. It is the irritableness of ignorance without the needed word 
of confident truth that lights the fires of intolerance. The Bible wil) 
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live in spite of the misuse to which it has been put by the misinter- 
pretations of the ignorant. Ignorance is one of the largest sources of 
cruelty in society. The only hope for human betterment is in the in- 
crease of knowledge. The present crisis calls for a crusade against 
ignorance. The individual, the state, the church, all patriots, all 
Christians, all lovers of men of whatsoever name or order should come 
forward in analliance for the increase of the knowledge of the human race. 


Nationality in Islamic Lands.—In the Jnternational Review of Missions 
for April, Charles k. Watson discusses the spirit of nationality in Islamic 
lands. In Moslem lands, where the spirit of nationality has appeared, 
there is an avidity for literature. From 217 printing-presses, large and 
small, Egypt pours out a voluminous literature, more journalistic than 
creative or studious. From almost every Moslem land comes the 
report o: an unparalleled eagerness for education. Schools are every- 
where overcrowded. There is an almost pathetic faith in education as 
an open sesame for the realization of all that European progress repre- 
sents. Add to this interest in literature and education the appearance 
of innumerable special organizations for the development of national 
interests—women’s clubs, boys’ clubs, and political parties. There 
is a manifest open-mindedness, a readiness to consider new proposals, 
a keenness for debate and discussion, a willingness to make new 
experiments. 

The Christian missionary needs to maintain an attitude of whole- 
hearted, sincere, and discerning sympathy, for at no time have Moslem 
intangible thing called nationality, which they apprehend but dimly 
and will so easily conceive of wrongly. There will be particular need 


lands needed help more acutely than in their present groping after this 


to work for an even-handed justice toward racial or religious minorities 
in the new nation-state. There will be need to emphasize the. spirit 
of patriotic altruism, and to warn against the selfish spirit of office- 
seeking, which is nothing else than profiteering in national leadership. 

For the Egyptian, Syrian, Turk, and Arab we must wish not only 
the freedom ultimately to determine their own national development, 
but also in respect to the development of the native church, of an 
indigenous educational program, and of indigenous lay leadership. It 
will cost many a pain of readjustment, of surrender, of forbearance, but 
the price paid will yield a sense of Christian fellowship, of partnership, 
of Christian brotherhood, which will mean more for the rapid extension 
of Christ’s kingdom in these lands than decades can accomplish under 


the old régime. 
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CAN SCIENCE ERADICATE SOCIAL CONFLICT ? 

Professor Wolfe has swept together economics, psychoanalytic 
and behavioristic psychology, sociology, ethics, and religion in an attempt 
to rationalize the wasteful conflicts and futilities of modern society. 
This readable and stimulating book mingles the moral brooding of the 
poet with keen scientific analysis. 

The author recognizes that the present unmanageable social mechan- 
ism is the result ‘“‘neither of malevolent forethought nor maleficent 
stupidity” (p. 299). Man has been caught in the frankenstein-like 
monster produced in the application of physical science to industrial 
organization, 

Professor Wolfe begins with an analysis of two outstanding behavior- 
types—conservative and radical—because the conflict of their incompat- 
ible aims is one of the main obstacles to the management of the social 
mechanism. Conservatism, ‘‘the approval of things as they are,” 
is partly predetermined in temperament. In some, the tendency 
toward timidity, submissiveness, and desire for security has a strong 
“set”? in original nature. However, the habit-forming tendencies 
attach individuals to the familiar objects of experience. In the forma- 
tive years of childhood the family and school inculcate conventional 
standards and customs, to say nothing of the vested interests which, 
on one pretext or another, use educational institutions to impress con- 
servative attitudes. The restless members are repressed and deprived 
of success and influence, or their energies are drained off in art, literature, 
social work, honorific public service, or are sublimated in mystical 
religious creeds that are remote from the practical problems of life. The 
main economic and social obstructions remain. In regard to the con- 
servative influence of family and school, the additional statement should 
be made that in the informal contacts in school and swiftly changing 
neighborhood life the child is receiving experiences that tend to loosen 
the hold of customary standards and loyalties. Professor Wolie else- 
where maintains that in developing literacy, the school has opened up 
a wide range of experience and has indirectly made for social unrest. 

t Conservatism, Radicalism and Scientific Method. By A. B. Wolfe. Macmillan and 


Co., 1923. xi+354 pages. $3.50. 
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Indirectly, also, social work in its preventive emphasis may be a loop 
line leading to a more direct interest in the removal of social and economic 
obstructions. 

The radicals are those who desire to break with the things as they 
are and advocate a “speedy, deep, and thorough-going innovation, 
reform and revolution” (p. 15). They are restless and uncomfortable 
because of industrial insecurity, an industrial specialization which 
makes limited use of their capacities, the rising of subjective standards 
of living vastly beyond objective standards (they know what others 
have and what they lack). They are conscious of economic waste and 
the suffering of others. They are balked and insurgent. There is also 
a temperamental factor in radicalism. The radical is by nature a variant, 
more curious, more aggressive, harder to fit into the existing social organi- 
zation. The conventional forms of sublimation afford no satisfactory 
outlet for the emotional urgency of his balked personality. He turns 
directly to the persons, objects, and agencies that seem to obstruct him, 
and the opposition of these reinforces the intensity of his resentment. 

The ethics of conservatism is faultily based on an exaggerated valu- 
ation of order, uncritical acceptance of tradition, viewing institutions 
as ends instead of means, dominated by the norms of superficial respect- 
ability, and a tendency to preserve the bad with the good. The ethics 
of radicalism is insecurely founded on balked desires, which are not 
necessarily good desires, poor planning of reconstructive measures, an 
over-readiness for conflict, and, as with conservatism, a class ethics 
rather than a common moral order in a democracy. These discordant 
aims have given rise to a violent, disruptive, wasteful conflict. It is 
blindly emotional, praising and blaming, shot through with force, 
recriminational, intimidational. Facts are lost sight of, and casuistica! 
logic predominates. One senses that the author deems it more respectable 
to be a radical than a conservative, because the former faces facts more 
courageously, is more rationalistic, and more in line with the development 
of democracy. 

The author suggests a way out of this irreconcilable clash of radical 
and conservative forces through the development of the scientific attitude 
and an objective ethics founded thereon. The scientific approach to 


these issues involves observation of facts, analysis, comparison, and 
formulation of laws. This will lay bare the mechanisms of the individual 
and society, and reveal the actual cause and effect in human relations. 
It will check ‘‘the over-sentimental conservative attachment and too 
headlong radical reinforcement” (p. 203). The scientist must be a 
thorough-going determinist and an out-and-out mechanist. The uni- 
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verse is not a thing of chance or whim, but an inter-relation of cause 
and effect; this is as true of the individual and society as it is for physical 
nature. The scientific man views the world without reference to his 
own personal desires. The way of the scientist, however, is not easy. 
He has subjective difficulties in securing his own detachment. Further- 
more, the popular mind with which he has to deal is credulous and 
undisciplined. 

Just what mechanisms are to be employed to get individuals, and 
especially their leaders at large, to accept the results of science the 
author does not make clear. He suggests that schools and colleges 
must bear the brunt of discovery and diffusion of scientific facts. Pre- 
sumably through these same channels an objective scientific ethics, 
grounded on a mechanistic psychology, must reach the plain man and 
adjudicate the issues between radicalism and conservatism. 

Nor does the author make very apparent what he means by an 
objective scientific ethics. A knowledge of individual and social mechan- 
isms—that is, of what is and what can be—will no doubt modify our 
conceptions of what ought to be. But when we enter into judgments 
of the “right,” “good,” and “real justice,’ we pass beyond the pre- 
scriptions of exact science. These judgments involve such mechanisms as 
the wishes, which are exceedingly volatile and flow into attitudes that 
constantly outrun the critical objectivity of science. Individually 
and collectively, in the correlation of mechanisms in the uniqueness 
of new situations, we create ends that are modified »y the means for 
their achievement, but proceed beyond and stimulate the development 
of means. Thus human beings develop the moral order that controls 
their behavior and only in its upper surface does it bear the marks of 
critical objectivity. Consequently “scientific Christianity” (p. 314) has 
the appearance of unreality. Professor Wolfe seems to place too much 
emphasis on critical and rational behavior in human affairs. Such 
“mechanisms” as illusion and practical mysticism seem quite germane 
to the life of man. 

The fact of conflict may not be such a “violation of co-operative 
understanding” (p. 302), as Professor Wolfe considers it. By this 
process the status of the individual and the group gets defined in society. 
That re-definition is in a moral order (not in a vacuum), in which there 
are other conflict groups to whose sentiments ethical norms and a some- 
what critical understanding play the réle of adjudication. No doubt 
social science can and will render a far greater service in rationalizing 
human-conflict situations. But much of its function will be of an indirect 
character. A clearer understanding of human and social mechanisms 
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will enable our leaders to get individuals into groups in which ethical 
norms, their reinforcement in a practical mysticism, and the usage of a 
developing science will be a natural outcome and an effective social 
control. 
C. A. Dawson 
McGiit UNIVERSITY 


RECENT GERMAN WORKS ON EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY 

From the time that F. C. Baur, now nearly a century ago, gave a 
fresh impetus to the critical study of the history of early Christianity, 
the world of theological scholarship has received from Germany an 
almost continuous flow of publications in this field of research. Until 
a decade ago this output had been constantly increasing in volume and 
importance. 

Various circumstances had combined to bring about this result. 
Governmental patronage of the universities, particularly in more recent 
years, insured a desirable social prestige and a substantial measure of 
economic safety for the young man who ultimately established himself 
as a recognized authority among scholars. Also the custom of condition- 
ing initial academic appointments upon the production of a specific 
piece of published research—the Habilitationssckrift—placed critical 
inquiry in the foreground of attention. Then, too, the facilities in 
Germany for inexpensive puw>lication stimulated the production of both 
monographs and more elaborate technical treatises in great numbers. 
It came to be no uncommon thing for foreigners, especially scholars, in 
America, where economic conditions in the publishing world were less 
favorable, to seek publication for their works in Germany. And if 
a German theological professor prepared even a single lecture containing 
the faintest hint of a new contribution to his science, the address was 
likely to appear in print almost before it had been delivered. 

The recent economic distress of Germany cannot fail to arouse much 
apprehension among the friends of theological science. This is notably 
true in the field of early Christian history. One wonders whether the 
ranks of the academic profession, under existing conditions, can be 
replenished to compensate for the losses through death and retirement, 
and whether the work of those scholars who still remain active will find 
customary expression in print. A survey of publications during the 
past year does not wholly allay one’s fears, although it presents a more 


hopeful situation than one might at first thought imagine. 
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The most noteworthy publications are, however, new editions of 
earlier books or continuations of enterprises previously begun. Con- 
spicuous among new editions is Deissmann’s important book.t Nothing 
has been sacrificed in this new printing either in the way of typographical 
attractiveness or fulness of detail, and the same painstaking accuracy 
in research that characterized previous editions has been maintained. 
There has been no restricting of the author’s cosmopolitan range of 
vision in his abundant references to the works of contemporaries, yet 
the new edition is less a radical re-working of the materials than a 
re-publication with supplemented notes and fifteen additional illustra- 
tions. Chapter titles, subdivisions, and the general content of the text 
remain as before. There is the same presentation of substantial scientific 
facts combined with the same tendency toward homiletical amplifications 
the previous 





that adorned—or marred, depending upon one’s taste 
editions. To six appendixes of the previous work four new ones have 
been added, each dealing with a more recent field of importance, except 
the last, which is a brief protest against Kautsky’s view of the origin of 
Christianity. One could easily think of still other new materials that 
would have been welcomed in the list. Such, for example, is the new 
“Invocation of Isis” in Oxyrhynchus Papyri XI (1380), which is of 
first-rate importance for more than one phase of the author’s discussion, 
as he himself has recognized in one or two footnotes. He might have 
substituted it for the Ios inscription on pages 111 f., if he could not 
afford space for both. But all in all the new edition presents much 
additional matter that will be appreciated, especially by the careful 
reader for whom the footnotes are often of greater value than the text. 

Still another standard work of first-rate significance, Stihlin’s 
history of early Christian Greek literature, has just appeared in a new 
edition after the lapse of a decade? It also retains the format of the 
previous edition, but contains an additional sixty pages of new material. 
The bibliography of the subject has been brought down to date, care 
having been taken to make it representative of work that has been done 
outside of as well as within Germany. Here and there one also finds 
a newly written section of text. There is a fresh discussion on the literary 
forms of Christian writings (pp. 1116-18), in which the author again 
expresses his dissatisfaction with the classification of documents by 

* Licht vom Osten. Das Neue Testament und die neuentdeckten Texte der hellenistisch- 
riémischen Welt. Von Adolf Deissmann. Vierte, véllig neubearbeitete Auflage. Mit 
83 Abbildungen im Text. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1923. xvii+447 pages. $3.60. 

2 Die altchristliche griechische Litteratur. Von Otto Stihlin. Sonder-Abdruck 
aus W. v. Christs, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur. 2. Teil, 2. Halfte. 6. Aufl. 
Miinchen: Beck, 1924. v-+1105-1502 pages. 
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literary types, as in Krueger, and similarly declines to follow the plan 
of Jordan, who attempts to depict a history of the evolution of literary 
forms. On the other hand, Stiihlin would set in the foreground of atten- 
tion specific periods in which distinctive writings, of whatever literary 
type, were produced and especially significant authors were active. 
The period covered extends to the year 527 A.D. This in the main was 
the plan followed in the previous edition, although some slight rearrange- 
ment of the subdivisions has been introduced. The more recent advances 
in our knowledge of early Christian writings, as related for example to 
the Odes of Solomon and the Epistola apostolorum, have received proper 
recognition. The latest phases of investigation into the literary genesis 
of the gospels have also been noted. 

This volume is indispensable for all workers in its field. To be sure, 
it is simply an introductory treatise. The author must usually be 
content to summarize results, state problems, and indicate the tools 
available for further research. While he freely expresses his own views 
on disputed points, the nature of his task does not permit detailed in- 
vestigation of moot questions. But the service which he has rendered 
will greatly facilitate the further task of research. 

A similar scientific value attaches to the new fourth edition of Nestle’s 
well-known introduction to the textual criticism of the New Testament.' 
The revision has been carried through in so thoroughgoing a manner 
by von Dobschiitz as virtually to result in a new book. That the title 
retains Nestle’s name is a graceful recognition of this deceased scholar’s 
services to New Testament study, but it may militate against a fair 
recognition of the credit due to the author of the revision. The English 
translation of Nestle, made over twenty years ago, is now quite inade- 
quate, and it would be a distinct boon to English and American students 
to have available in their own language a translation of the present new 
edition. Its completeness of detail, its compact presentation, and the 
caution with which the author draws conclusions are qualities which 
lend the book distinction. 

Owing to the untimely death of Knopf, formerly professor at Bonn, 
the preparation of a second but not radically altered edition of his rather 
distinctive guide to the study of the New Testament has been intrusted 
to two competent scholars, Lietzmann and Weinel.? Since this work is 

™ Eberhard Nestle’s Einftihrung in das Griechische Neue Testament. 4, Aufl. 
villig umgearbeitet von E. von Dobschiitz. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1923. Xll+160 pages. $1.28. 

2 Einfiihrung in das Neue Testament. Bibelkunde des Neuen Testaments, 
Geschichte und Religion des Urchristentums. Von Rudolf Knopf. 2. Aufl. Giessen: 


Tépelmann, 1923. xvi+4o06 pages. $1.08. 
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primarily a student’s handbook, it is the author’s conception of the task 
of “introduction,” rather than the content of his presentation, that 
invites scientific interest. He has attempted to give in one volume a 
complete introductory survey of the whole field of study relative to 
Christianity and its literature down to about the year 150. It includes 
within its scope the language, text, and canon of the New Testament; a 
classification and description of both the canonical and the uncanonical 
Christian books to the middle of the second century; an account of 
the Jewish and gentile environment of the early Christians; a survey 
of the life and teaching of Jesus; and a history of the growth of the new 
religious movement from its beginnings in Palestine to its status in the 
Mediterranean world at large by the year 150. 

In preparing a volume designed to introduce students to the study of 
the New Testament by way of a preliminary survey of the first century 
of Christian history in its entirety, the author has made a significant 
contribution to the pedagogy of the subject. This new approach 
could have been made even more effective had it freed itself still more 
completely from traditional methods. Instead of beginning with the 
language and text of the New Testament, would it not have been prefer- 
able to start with the environmental situation, Jewish and gentile, 
as the setting in which to study the successive stages of the new religion’s 
growth in all its varied aspects ? 

Still another valuable tool for the use of workers in the field of early 
Christian history is the first part of Kriiger’s handbook, which now after 
the lapse of fourteen years appears in a new edition.’ The revision 
has been carried through by Kriiger alone, Preuschen having died in 
1920, and consists mainly of references to more recent literature. But 
these citations have been assembled with thoroughness and caution, 
and render the new edition indispensable as a work of reference. Unfor- 
tunately it, like its predecessor, contains an index of proper names 
only and none of subject-matter. 

In the case of Hennecke’s New Testament Apocrypha a much 
more radical revision has been effected. In fact the second edition 
seems to be—only the first four Lieferungen are in the reviewer’s hands— 
essentially a new work2 For the last twenty years this book has 

1 Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte fiir Studierende. 1. Teil. Das Altertum 
bearbeitet von E. Preuschen (f) und G. Kriiger. 2. Aufl. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1923. 
xli+-292 pages. S. I. 6. 

2 Neutestamentliche A pokryphen. In Verbindung mit Fachgelehrten in deutscher 
Ueberlieferung und mit Einleitungen herausgegeben von E. Hennecke. 2. Aufl. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1923f. 512 pages. 
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been without a rival in its own field, and in its new form should easily 
maintain its position of distinction. It follows the former plan of 
prefacing each document with a critical introduction, after which the 
document itself is printed in ful) in German translation. Just how far 
the work will go toward the advancement of our knowledge of early 
Christianity remains to be determined when the whole has appeared, 
but the advance sheets look promising. 

It will be seen from the foregoing survey that new editions of standard 
works are a conspicuous feature of recent German literary activity in 
the early Christian field. There have been, also, a few new books of 
first-rate importance. Last year Lietzmann brought to completion 
his volume containing commentaries on the Apostolic Fathers, which 
is listed as a supplement to his New Testament handbook. This final 
section of the new volume is entirely given up to the Shepherd of Hermas.! 
The importance of this document for the history of Christianity in the 
second century has long demanded some such detailed study as the 
present commentary furnishes. The literary problems of the document, 
the unique features of its author’s interest and thinking, and the sig- 
nificance of his position in the history of the Christian movement all 
receive due attention. Since his significance lies largely in the sphere 
of ethics, it is interesting to note that Dibelius finds the moral interests 
of Hermas to be mainly Jewish in origin. Although Stoicism, and 
perhaps even Iranian heritages, are not entirely lacking in Hermas, the 
great bulk of his ethical ideals are thought to have been derived from 
Judaism. 

Over twenty years ago Julius Grill published an arresting volume 
of studies on the rise of the Fourth Gospel. It was designated as ‘ First 
Part.” Now the second part appears,’ with the significant subtitle: 
*“The Mystery-Gospe)] of the Hellenized Christianity of Asia Minor.”’ 
The previous book had been concerned almost exclusively with the 
prologue to John, and it was greatly to be desired that the author 
should bring his studies to completion by including the remainder olf 
this gospel in his investigation. One is now able to judge more ade- 
quately of the value of his method and the significance of his con- 
clusions. 


* Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. Ergiinzungs-Band: Die apostolischen Viiter. 
Herausgegeben von H. Lietzmann. IV. Der Hirt des Hermas erklirt yon M. 
Dibelius. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1923. 415-644 pages. 

2 Untersuchungen tiber die Entstehung des vierlen Evangeliums. Yon Julius Grill. 
II. Teil: Das Mysterienevangelium des hellenisierten kleinasiatischen Christentums. 


Tiibingen: Mohr, 1923. viit+443 pages. 
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The argument follows the lines of topical comparison, by which 
there is discovered in the Fourth Gospel’s presentation of Christ a series 
of traits typical of hellenistic thinking about Dionysus and kindred 
gods of the mysteries. Baptism and the Lord’s Suppér in John are 
seen to have been similarly conceived as mystery rites, These observa- 
tions lead to the further conclusion that the author’s aim in composing 
this gospel had been primarily to furnish the Christian church of Asia 
Minor an edifying interpretation of Christ suitable to the needs of a 
worshiping community that had now taken on the character of a Hellen- 
istic mystery cult. And the date of writing is fixed at about the year 
135. 

Probably the book will not fully convince many of its readers, but 
no one aware of the present unsatisfactory state of Johannine studies 
can fail to be stirred by these stimulating pages. Instead of the atomistic 
treatment of single topics in comparing Johannine data with the rites or 
ideas of the mysteries, one could wish for a broader orientation both in 
contemporary ‘Christianity and in the environing gentile religions as a 
basis for the author’s deductions. But undoubtedly he is right in linking 
up this gospel more closely than has ordinarily been done with the 
needs of a worshiping Christian group, and in assigning a relatively 
larger place in the gospel to the mystery motive than to interest in 
philosophical speculation. 

A group of new studies in the gospels has been brought together 
in the second part of a Festschrift presented to Gunkel on the occasion 
of his sixtieth birthday. There are six essays in all, and most of them 
are exceptionally well worth reading. Bultmann makes a study of the 
prologue of the Fourth Gospel in the light of its religionsgeschichtliche 
background, and arrives at the conclusion that here one finds distinct 
evidences of the early influence of Oriental gnostic speculation on Christi- 
anity, Dibelius writes on the distinctive stylistic features of the Book 
of Acts, where he sees in the biographical anecdote the prevailing Le:tmoti/ 
of the author. K. L. Schmidt’s paper of eighty-five pages on the position 
of the gospels in the general history of literature is in itself a substantial 
pamphlet. In line with the conclusions oj his earjier studies, he again 
insists that study of the gospels prompted chiefly by a desire to use them 
as sources of information about Jesus is a wrong approach tor a genuine 
understanding of this literature. To appreciate its true nature one 
should view the gospels not primarily as documents for historical study, 

1 EYXAPIZSTHPION. Studien zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments. 2. Teil: Zur Religion und Literatur des Neuen Testaments. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1923. 240 pages. 
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but as books that arose out of the life-interests of the Christian people 
and groups—expressions of the popular fancy, legends, and edilying nar- 
ratives. “The gospels are religious books of the people, or even popular 
books of the worshiping community” (p. 124). Violet contributes a 
brief expository note on Matt. 21:18 f.; Mark 11:12-14, and Weinel 
follows with a somewhat detailed account of extra-canonical Christian 
apocalypses, a paper whose principal value lies in the fact that It makes 
more easily accessible a substantial body of descriptive information 
about these obscure books. The final paper by Windish is on the narra- 
tive style of the Gospe) of John. It is a desirable supplement to the 
paper of Schmidt. ‘The author of John is found to be much more of a 
genuine (itérafeur than was any of the synoptic writers. They were 
content to assemble short narratives and copy traditional legends, while 
the characteristic feature of John is the marked organic structure and 
unity of the narrative as the various scenes are woven together for 
literary effect. 

A)) in aj], this is a most stimulating group of essays, particularly for 
one interested in the rise of the Christian literature. But the most 
conspicuous example of recent German research in the history of early 
Christian literature is a posthumous volume by the late Professor Bousset, 
edited by one of his former students, T. Hermann, and Professor Kriiger. 
It comprises three separate studies,‘ the first and most extensive of which 
is concerned with that confused and loosely co-ordinated body of tradition 
commonly designated A pophthegmata patrum. 'To this there is added 
several chapters of critical research upon the life of Pachomius, and 
also a series of brief studies on the monk Evagrius. This literature 
embodies teachings of the fourth- and fifth-century Christian ascetics 
of Egypt. As source materia] for a chapter in the history of early 
Christian ethics its importance is readily recognized, and students 
in this field will be duly grateful to Bousset and his editors for the vast 
labor which they have expended in bringing order and critical judgment 
into previously existing chaos both in the textual criticism and inter- 
pretation of these documents. Incidentally, the research has yielded 
a by-product of especial interest to students of the gospels. Bousset 
finds grounds for believing that, although the Egyptian monks spoke 
coptic, when the tradition of their teachings assumes even an elementary 
literary form, this stage in the evolution is due to Greek influence, Small 
coptic anecdotal collections become “lives” and continuous narrative 


t Apophthegmata. Studien zur Geschichte des dltesten Ménchtums. Yon 
Wilhelm Bousset. Aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von T. Hermann und G. Kriiger. 


Tiwibingen: Mohr, 1923. vilit3ar pages. S. F. 24. 
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tranitions only under the influence of the Greek genius. In applying 
this observation to the New Testament gospels, Bousset remarks that 
dou)tiess they arose out of Aramaic oral tradition, but only a Jew molded 
by Greek culture had the talent and power to fashion a “life” of Jesus, 
a fact true not alone of Mark and the later gospels, but also of the Logia 


in the form which it had reached when used by the authors of Matthew 


and Luke. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT! 

An English translation of the third German edition of Sellin’s 
Einleitung, which first appeared in 1010, is of especial interest because 
of Sellin’s independence of judgment in critical matters. He has never 
trained with any particular school of thought in biblical questions, but 
has always felt free to go his own way. Indeed he has been so perfectly 
free from trammels of all sorts that he has not felt the necessity of 
adhering constantly to his own positions. He has shifted his ground 
repeatedly when old positions have been found to be untenable. For 
example, at one time Sellin identified the servant of Jahweh with 
Jahoiachim; now he sees the servant as Moses whose returning was 
long anticipated by Deutero-Isaiah. 

The composite origin of the Hexateuch is granted by Sellin; but for 
some materials composing it he demands a very early date. The Deca- 
logue of Exod. 29 is, in its earliest form, Mosaic; so also is the Covenant 
Code. The J document is from the times of David and Solomon; 
while the EF document preceded the division of the kingdom. Deuteron- 
omy had its beginnings as the basis of Hezekiah’s reform, was expanded 
under Josiah, and completed in the Exile. The Priestly Code and Narra- 
tion were produced in Babylon about 500 B.c. and were combined with 
JED by Ezra and his helpers to form the Pentateuch. 

In the Prophets there is the same mixture of conservative and liberal 
views. In Isaiah, the genuine portions are chapters 1:12; 14:24—20:6; 
22; and chapters 28-33. The messianic portions of the prophetic books 
are quite generally accepted as genuine. All in Hosea, for example, were 
original in the prophet himself. Zechariah, chapters 9-14, furnish another 
occasion for Sellin to change his mind. Whereas, he once dated chapters 

1E. Sellin, Introduction to the Old Testament. Translated by W. Montgomery, 
M.A., B.D., with an Introduction and a Bibliography for English readers by A. S. 
Peake. New York: George H. Doran, 1923. xxxviii+271 pages, $3.00. 
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9-11 in Hosea’s time, chapters 12-13 in Jeremiah’s time, and chapter 14 
in the post-exilic period, he now assigns the whole group, chapters 9-14, 
to an apocalyptic writer of the third century B.c. who deliberately 
imitated a pre-exilic prophet. 

in the Psalter, likewise, conservative views prevail. The nucleus of 
Pss. 3-41 and 51-72 is made pre-exilic, and many of these are credited 
with Davidic elements. Maccabaean psalms are not admitted, but 
the post-exilic origin of Pss. 42-50 and 73-150 is accepted, Likewise, 
Prov. 10-29 are made pre-exilic and in their beginnings are assigned to 
Solomon and the “men of Hezekiah.” Job is not the result of later 
additions to the work of the origina) author, but rather the product of 
repeated revisions by the original author himself, who found it necessary 
to change his mind even as Sellin has done. Furthermore, he lived 
somewhere between Jeremiah and Malachi and was perhaps a member 
of the Jewish colony in Elephantine. 

1t would be beyond the scope of a review to argue these questions 
here. The only purpose here is to show the character of the book. The 
method employed by the author is that of the critical school; his pre- 
suppositions are those of the traditionalist; and his conclusions are in 
the main in line with those of the critics. He has a liking for early dates 
that is not critical. The work of the translator has been excellently 
done. The bibliography furnished by Professor Peake is too prevailingly 
English; American books find less recognition than they deserve. The 
books included in his list are for the most part well chosen, though the 
compiler’s generosity has included a few that are out of place. The 
book as a whole is of value as an indication of the extent to which a 
naturally conservative mind has felt itself compelled by the facts to 
yield to critical conclusions. Scholars will not find much that is new. 

J. M. Powis Situ 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


AN ATTEMPT TO UNDERSTAND MYSTICISM? 

Few terms drawn from philosophy and religion have suffered more 
abuse than has the appellation “mystic.” Coupled with the eerie and 
uncanny, applied to hypnotic states, and popularly associated since 
James with the subconscious, the subliminal self and the psychologic 
underworld in general, the word has become a term of reproach, and the 
experience it denotes is considered as far removed from the scientific 


1A Philosophical Study of Mysticism. An Essay by Charles E. Bennett. New 


Haven: Yale University Press. $2.50. 
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ideals of our hardheaded, “tough-minded” age. For this cheapening 
of the word the mystic himself is in part responsible. In his own account 
of his experiences the mystic has stressed the (ra NVegativa, the “dark 
night of the soul,” and has claimed that the consummation of the experi- 
ence is freedom from both the distinctions and the distractions of con- 
sciousness. It was on account of this emphasis that Royce was able 
with some aptness to characterize the mystic as a variable approaching 
zero as a limit. The mystic claims, again, to have gained a knowledge 
which transcends all other knowledge and to have attained a reality 
beside which al) else is unrea). Yet, tanta)izingly enough to those who 
seek to learn from him, this reality is something which cannot be 
described; the vision is incommunicable. ‘Neti, Neti,” said Yajnavalkya 
when his wile grew importunate, “It is not that; it is not that.’ And 
Teresa’s comment was not much more intelligthle when she observed 
that God appeared as a diamond. Like Augustine on the subject of 
“time”? the mystics have said, “Ask me, and [ do not know; ask me 
not, and I know.” 

Nor has mysticism fared much better in the hands of many of its 
scientific commentators and psychoanalyzers, ‘‘Ravissement,” or 
bodily rigidity, is a word which frequently flows from the pens of French 
writers on the ecstasy. Attention is called to levitation or the sensation 
of floating, to ligature or loss of sensation, and the power of decision, 
and these and other pathological terms are used not only descriptively 
but normatively. Ribot calls mysticism a disease of the will, Janet 
says it is a symptom of hysteria, Murisier accounts for it by the term 
“mono-ideism,” meaning abnormal simplification of consciousness. 
Leuba says that the preliminary stages are the same as the corresponding 
stages of hypnosis and finds proof of the unreality of any divine object 
in the failure of somnambulism to occur where it would occur if there 
were any external stimulus. Even Professor Coe, writing from the 
standpoint of a religious man, finds the ecstasy comparable to experience 
under anaesthetic. 

But, in spite of this array of testimony on the debit side, it may 
well be believed that mysticism will always awaken an appreciative 
interest and will never lack sympathetic interpreters—one of the most 
recent of these being Professor Bennett of Yale. And this interest in 
mysticism will have a double motive. First, worship and adoration, 
immediate contemplation of the ideal, will always have a place in human 
living. And, second, mysticism will always be an object of interest 
because of its working. As long as men have the pragmatic temper, 
what James called an interest in “last things, fruits, consequences,” 
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mysticism will receive its share of interest. Gautama Buddha exhibited 
many of the pathological symptoms to which the French psychologists 
have called attention, but he laid down a law and founded an order 
that has more adherents than has any other religious sect. Augustine 
gave evidence of nervous instability, but few men have had more influence 
on the church than he. Teresa’s relations with the deity may have 
been “amatory,” but that did not seem to interfere with her judgment in 
practical matters nor to abate her vigor in building convents. Loyola 
founded an order, Tauler administered the affairs of a community, 
Ruysbroeck interrupted orison to look aftera needy man and did not feel 
that the continuity of his mystic life had been broken. And on the whole 
the attitude of the great mystics seems to have been true to the spirit of 
the monk who found that the only way to retain the vision of his Savior 
was to be ready to answer the call of practical duty. 

But to say that the interest of sympathetic interpreters of mysticism 
like Professor Bennett is partly pragmatic is not to agree with the com- 
ment which the publishers in advertising this book credit to “one reader, 
himself a philosopher of international fame,’”’ who is reported to have 
said: ‘In its subject matter it will be compared with the corresponding 
parts of William James’s ‘Some (sic) Varieties of Religious Experience.’ 
It will stand the comparison with James so far as clarity and vividness 
of treatment are concerned; and as a piece of reasoning it seems to me 
both sounder and more intelligible.” Perhaps in this reader’s mind 
it will stand the comparison, but it seems safe to say that Professor 
Bennett himself would be the last to draw such a parallel. Both the 
“Varieties” and the book under discussion treat mysticism appreciatively, 
but there the agreement ends. James’s standpoint, as he himself avers, 
is that of the psychologist. His original aim, as he tells us in the Preface, 
was to devote this volume to a description of “‘ Man’s Religious Appetites”’ 
and a following one to a discussion of “Their Satisfaction through 
Philosophy.”’ As the second volume did not appear, the world has 
missed a thoroughgoing philosophic interpretation by James of the 
mystical experience. James’s philosophic inferences from the data 
which mysticism furnishes are scant in the “Varieties.” His aim seems 
to be chiefly to describe psychical states which could be called mystical, 
to point out a few differences from other psychical states, and in a general 
way to suggest their value for knowledge and for life. If the present 
work is to be compared with James at all a more pertinent parallel 
could be drawn to some of the “ Essays in Popular Philosophy” than to 


the ‘‘ Varieties.” 
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And Professor Bennett’s treatment differs even more from that of 
other writers on mysticism than it does from that of James. It is more 
objective, for example, than that of Professor Rufus M. Jones, and less 
rigidly historical than that of Dean Inge, whose admiration for Plotinus, 
it is interesting to note, Professor Bennett shares. The affiliations of 
this book, as the author notes in the Preface and in various footnotes, 
are rather with the work of Professor W. E. Hocking. Both writers 
find the key to the value of the mystic’s method in its deliberateness and 
self-consciousness, in its control in and through passivity, in the fact that 
it is a total reaction to the object of religious contemplation, having 
its roots, as Professor Bennett says, in “the desire to be real, and the 
desire for power.”” The two are in agreement also as against Delacroix 
that the principle of alternation is normal and desirable and should not 
be lost in a higher fusion or ‘spiritual marriage.” The will to worship 
alternates with the will to be active, and instead of conflicting each 
reinforces and supplements the other. The chief difference in method 
would seem to be that whereas Professor Hocking reaches the absolute 
in true Hegelian fashion by a dialectical process, and finds in the mystical 
experience an empirical confirmation of a god logically arrived at, Pro- 
fessor Bennett disclaims any metaphysical starting-point, but uses 
the mystic experience as a datum from which inferences can be drawn 
having a bearing on knowledge and conduct. 

Professor Bennett dismisses the pathological interpretation of mysti- 
cism by pointing out the moral attack which the mystic makes on his 
problem. At a certain stage the mystic is passive, but this does not 
mean surrender. His passivity is his way of forcing a meaning from 
his experience. The mystic bends his suffering to his purpose; he is 
master of his mental and physical troubles, more like a man wrestling with 
a problem than a man wrestling with a disease. He is essentially a 
man with an ambition, a conscious moral purpose. Mysticism (p. 40) 
is a deliberate undertaking to recover the principle of value sellf- 
consciously. But (p. 42) while the value experienced is final, the experi- 
ence is not final. There is an organic bond between contemplation and 
action. 

The difficult subject of the “noétic’’ quality of the experience is 
treated by showing that the mystic is not after private truth, or novelty, 
ormagic. But he does want a response and he achieves it as a completion 
of his own effort. That the mystic knows is painfully evident. What 
he knows does not emerge. The situation may, however, be compared 
to the experience in which a familiar truth becomes an immediately 
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apprehended fact. ‘All men are mortal’ becomes “I, too, must die.” 
The mystic claims (p. 93) to know the universe in its wholeness. Ina 
discussion of the relation of intuition to philosophy Professor Bennett 
relates the mystic experience to the “total working” of the mind as 
postulated by Mr. Henry Sturt in his Principies of Understanding and 
to Croce’s intuition which is indistinguishable from expression. We may 
note three kinds of intuition: (1) Perception; (2) intuition where the 
sensory element is absent, as in the grasping of a mathematical demon- 
stration; (3) mystic intuition (pp. 101-2), “the experience in which 
the solving idea ‘dawns on’ one, in which one discerns a clue, in which 
one recovers the forgotten subject of one’s predicates. All growth in 
understanding involves the use of a mystical factor. Mysticism as we 
now regard it is not the enemy but the inevitable ally of philosophy.” 

For the mystic anticipates the goal of all philosophy: 

Every man (pp. 105 ff.) is certainly capable of some total reaction, 
though it may well take some crisis of tragedy, bereavement, or peril to elicit 
it. The fact that our total world-object is continually present to our minds 
may be what makes it inconspicuous: it can hardly be a reason for denying 
that it is at work. Mysticism is not only the completion of philosophy, it 
is its presupposition. Reason may establish our certainties, it does not initiate 
them. The task of philosophy might be defined as the problem of showing 
how reality and appearance belong together. Philosophy therefore begins 
with a distinction which it did not create, with a problem “Things are not 
what they seem. How can this be?” It is religion, with its vague and awful 
contrast between the sacred and the secular, that generated and still keeps 
alive the problem. Yet religion could hardly have condemned the appearances 
without a hold upon that positive reality which exposed their incompleteness. 
It is this mystic knowledge that sets going the rumble of the distant drum, 
and philosophy is part of man’s attempt to quell the restlessness that ensues. 
This is the sense in which mysticism lies at the beginning of philosophy as it 
lies also at its end. 

The following quotation (pp. 177 ff.) will show the ramifications of 
this subject as Professor Bennett conceives it: 

Aristotle remarked that the being who can dispense with the state must be 
either a beast or a god; the mystic in dispensing after his fashion with all 


institutions is certainly making claims to divinity, but .... the divine 


here is not the negation but the completion of the human..... What 
the mystic rejects is not the claim that the established forms of social life are 
necessary for a complete life but the claim that they are sufficient. . . . . There 


is a type of mind—radical, independent, Socratic—which the institution does 
not and cannot produce. Yet while it cannot produce, it can and must make 
use of the radical. Its very life depends on so doing. . . . . Their (institutions’) 
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aim is to conserve; but what shall they conserve if it be not whatever is fruitful 
in experiment? What they need is intelligent servants, not machines, an 
aJert regard for human rights... . . The men whose loyalty the state must 
seek to enlist if it is not to go the way of all arbitrary powers are those who 
have refused to be brow-beaten by the cudgels of the tyrants of society. .... 
The state depends for its continued existence upon those who have struck 
out for themselves into a region where political loyalties are forgotten. And 
what is true of the state is true of other institutions. The individual conscience 
is the spot of variation in the moral world; it is the lonely pioneers who have 
lifted the general level of the social judgment. 

In the final chapter Professor Bennett makes a fertile suggestion 
as to the reason for the historical conflict between the aesthetic and the 
mystic experience. 

Beauty (p. 190-2) as a principle for the ordering of life has not enough 
indubitable vigor to confront and assimilate its opposite; or we may say that 
it tempts us to be content with premature syntheses and finalities. While 
mysticism can provide for its own correction, the love of beauty cannot. The 
mystic method of self-recovery is by contrast [with the aesthetic] less instinctive 
and more deliberate. 


Is this reaching too far? Does the author claim too much for 
mysticism? The religious man, he whom Professor J. B. Pratt has 
called the “mild mystic,” will not think so. If religion be a part of 
life at all, it isa large part. The sceptic will not agree, but he will find 
this ‘“‘essay’? more persuasive than most books on the subject. It 
fairly glows with the richness of its imagery. True to the mystic tradi- 
tion, Professor Bennett has been more careful about the illuminating 
quality of his flashes of inspiration than about the labored purgatorial 
dialectic leading to them, though the latter has not been neglected. But 
essentially it is the work of a seer. 

J. S. BIxter 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


JEREMIAH THE PROPHET 

The Baird Lecturer at Glasgow in 1922 was Sir George Adam 
Smith, principal of the University of Aberdeen, and well known to 
Americans through his services on the University of Chicago Faculty 
and his addresses given in this country during the Great War. It was 
inevitable that he should choose a Hebrew prophet as his theme, and 
almost as certain that that prophet would be Jeremiah, Principal 
Smith’s earlier works on the Minor Prophets and Isaiah, and the Historical 


Geography lead us to expect much from him when he takes us to walk 
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and talk with the greatest of the prophets; and we are not disappointed. 
He is a master of the art of clear homiletical exposition, and he is seen 
in this volume’ at his best. 

The first lecture is devoted to a consideration of Jeremiah as a poet. 
Here issue is taken with the judgment of Duhm that Jeremiah’s genuine 
oracles were not only all in poetic form, but also all in the familiar 
Kinah rhythm. Dr. Smith finds room in Jeremiah’s literary capacity 
for various kinds of poetry and also for a great deal of prose. This 
judgment seems well founded. Insistence upon regularity of poetic 
form has been carried too far by many scholars. It is dangerously 
subjective and unscientific to set up certain forms as standard and to 
rule out all that does not conform. This is especially true when the 
amount of assuredly genuine oracles is very small, as is the case with 
all the Hebrew prophets. The materials available are not sufficient 
to enable us to speak with authority as to the limits of the prophet’s 
literary style. Literary characteristics, and poetic ones especially, 
are but one element in the determination of the origin of a prophecy; 
and they are not the most important element. 

The remaining lectures follow the life of Jeremiah through as it 
developed historically. They bring the prophet vividly before the reader 
as he was engaged in the midst of the stirring events of his times and 
with the great problems growing out of them. They enable us to see 
the real Jeremiah in the midst of his day’s work. The exposition is 
greatly enriched by the incorporation of new translations of many of 
the prophet’s lyrical utterances, and some of his prose passages. The 
translations are fresh in expression and accurate. Yhe endeavor to 
reproduce the measure of the original poetry produces a rather strained 
and unnatural effect in the English, which wears on the reader. This 
is a criticism that holds good of most metrical translations. It is hard 
to carry over the thought and the form of a poet into another language 
and to preserve the beauty of both. These renderings are probably 
as good as anyone could make and be loyal to the original. One of the 
best of the lectures is devoted to the study of Jeremiah’s inner experi- 
ences. These are taken up from three points of view, viz., protest and 
agony, predestination, and sacrifice. Here Dr. Smith’s clear insight 
and fine feeling enable us to enter into the inner chambers of Jeremiah’s 
spirit. 

This book was published too soon for the author to have been able 
to take full advantage of the new interpretation of Pharaoh Necho’s 


* Jeremiah. By George Adam Smith. New York: George H. Doran, 1923. x+304 
pages. $3.00. 
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campaign, made possible by Gadd’s publication of a fragment of a Baby- 
lonian inscription. It is now clear that the Pharaoh went over to help 
the weakened Assyrian and not to get his share of the Assyrian estate. 
Jeremiah’s miscalculation on the outcome of the Scythian invasion of 
Palestine is very lightly touched upon. Is it not probable that this 
affected seriously the attitude of the people toward him and also his 
own confidence in his ability to interpret the will of Yahweh correctly ? 
No recognition is given by him to the newer conception of the prophets 
as mystics. The journeys to the Euphrates may be accounted for as 
dream or trance journeys quite as easily as to suppose that they were 
actual trips to the Wady Farah. The excellent exposition of Jeremiah’s 
oracle on the potter’s vessel ought to have gone a little farther and shown 
the bearing of the episode on the interpretation of prophetic predictions. 
Can we properly speak of Jeremiah as a ‘“‘rural prophet’? Anathoth 
was little less than a suburb of Jerusalem; and Jeremiah’s prophetic 
career was spent almost wholly in Jerusalem. Differences of this sort 
must arise in the interpretation of a great, many-sided prophet like 
Jeremiah. The noteworthy fact is that Sir George so prevailingly wins 
our assent. Every preacher will find this book stimulating. 
J. M. Powrs Surru 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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|The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length] 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


FarQunHar, J. N. Modern Religious Movements in India. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1924. XV+47I pages. $2.50. 

A welcome reprint of the Hartford-Lamson Lectures of 1913. The author has a 
large knowledge of India, although seeing it always through Christian eyes. So much 
has happened in the last decade that one cannot but wish the author might have 
found time to modify and develop the treatment to meet the new facts. 


Keira, A. BERRIEDALE. Classical Sanskrit Literaiure. (“The Heritage of 
India Series.”) New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1923. 153 pages. 

A critical study of the classical Sanskrit literature of India to 1200 a.p. This 
work deals with the epic, prose romance, narrative, fable, lyric, and gnomic verse, 
and the Hindu theories of poetry. The treatment of the Sanskrit drama is reserved for 
a later volume. 

MONTEFIORE, CLAUDE G. The Old Testament and After. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1923. xit6or pages. $3.25. 

The object of the book is to present the religious foundations of modern Liberal 
Judaism. These foundations are sought in the Old Testament, in the Jewish elements 
of the New Testament, in the Rabbinic literature, and in Hellenistic Jewish writers, 
among whom Philo is the chief. A final chapter describes the aims and outlook of 
Liberal Judaism today. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
Baroy, Gustave. Recherches sur V Histoire du Textes et des Versions Latines du 

“De Principiis” dOrigene. Paris: Champion, 1923. xiit218 pages. 

Fr. 20. 

A characteristically thorough product of Roman Catholic research in the textual 
history of Origen’s principal theological treatise, De Principiis. 

DeEFouRCQ, ALBERT. L’ Avenir du Christianisme. 1. Les religions paiennes 
et la religion juive comparées. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1924. 438 pages. 

Pr. 12: 

The first volume of this characteristic work of Roman Catholic scholarship has 
now passed into the sixth edition. There is much new material especially in the 
notes and bibliographies and a rather unusual Preface dealing with the post-war 
situation in religion. The movement toward union that has been agitated in Anglican 
circles in England and America seems to the author to be a device of British imperialism 


for more conveniently directing and exploiting the world. 
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Drent, Ernestus. Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres. Fasc. 1. 

Berlin: Weidmannsche, 1924. 80 pages. 

This projected publication of Christian inscriptions in Latin will be of fundamental 
importance for the study of the history of Christianity in ancient times. 
Foakes-Jackson, F. J. Studies in the Life of the Early Church. New York: 

Doran, 1924. 263 pages $2.50. 

A series of brief sketches most of which had previously appeared in the Churchman. 
They cover the history of Christianity, but in rather choppy fashion, from the death 


of Jesus to the time of its triumph in the Roman Empire. 


Gorce, MATTHIEV-MAXIME, Saint Vincent Ferrier. Paris: Librairie Plon, 
1924. 299 pages. Fr. 12. 
An account of the life and preaching of an eminent Spanish Dominican leader of 


the flagellants, of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. 


James, Montacur Ruopes. The Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford; The 

Clarendon Press, 1924. xxxi+584 pages. 

Here for the first time an adequate collection of the New Testament apocrypha in 
reliable English translation and embodying the latest results of research has been made 
available. The translation is entirely new, most of the texts are given in full, while 
others are sometimes abbreviated, and each is prefaced by a brief introduction inform- 
ing the reader as to the nature of the document. 


LittLe, A. G. Introduction of the Observant Friars into England. New York: 
Oxjord University Press, American Branch, 1923. 17 pages. $0.50. 
A paper, reprinted from the Proceedings of the British Academy, explaining the 
relatively late introduction of the order into England as due to arbitrary royal action 
by Edward IV. 


MERRILL, ELMER TRUESDELL. Essays in Early Christian History. New York: 

Macmillan, 1924. vili+344 pages. 

These selected essays are the work of a Latinist who is at the same time familiar 
with the data and problems of early Christian history especially as related to the 
political history of the Romans. The book is a distinct contribution to the study of the 
persecutions of Christianity by the Roman government. 


Oaxtey, Tuomas Pottock. English Penitential Discipline and Anglo-Saxon 

Law in Their Joint Influence. New York: Columbia University, 1923. 

226 pages. 

This is a scholarly work treating in interesting form of the general operation of 
penance, the Jiterary history of the English penitentials, the way in which Anglo-Saxon 
law co-operated with the penitentials and of how in turn the penitentials assisted in the 
enforcement of secular law. The work is carefully documented and well supplied 
with bibliographical apparatus. It forms Vol. CVII in the “Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law of Columbia University.” 


POOLE, REGINALD L. The Early Correspondence of John of Salisbury. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxiord University Press, 1924. 27 pages. 1s. 6d. 
A brief critical study of the circumstances under which John of Salisbury penned 
his correspondence. Considerable light is thrown on the author’s career. 
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PULLAN, LEIGHTON. Religion since the Reformation. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1923. xvit+2091 pages. $3.75. 
Eight lectures on the Bampton Foundation, University of Oxford. The title is 

misleading. Only limited aspects of religion since the reformation are touched upon. 

The writer has read widely, yet seems to have missed considerable recent investigative 

work. His conclusions are therefore not convincing. While highly stimulating, the 

work suffers from too extensive range in such condensed compass. 


RoBINnson, J. ARMITAGE. The Times of Saint Dunstan. New York: Oxford 

University Press, American Branch, 1923. 188 pages. $3.50. 

A course of lectures tracing in scholarly form the religious movement in England 
that centered around Saint Dunstan. Dunstan’s career, however, is passed over 
quite lightly. Considerable attention is given to conditions prevailing in the reigns 
of Alfred and Ethelstan. Some attention is given to the work of Ethelwold and 
Oswald. 


THE BIBLE 


BUELL, COLIN SHERMAN, and WELLS, JOHN Epwin. Bible Selections. Chi- 
cago: Sanborn, 1923. xxi+519 pages. 

Among recent selections of materials from the Bible for various uses, this is an 
excellent example of good taste. The divisions are stories, patriotic verse and prose, 
orations and addresses, great/prayers, songs and lyrics, wisdom and advice, visions 
and prophecies. The book is beautifully printed. The use of the slanting line to 
indicate the omitted verse numbers seems to us a blemish to the page, besides serving 
no useful purpose. Such a volume certainly makes the reading of the Bible more 
attractive and interesting. 

CUNLIFFE, JOHN W., and BATTENHOUSE, HENRY M. Century Readings in the 
Bible. New York: The Century Co., 1924. xiv-+384 and x+277 pages. 
$4.00. 

A selection of passages from the Authorized Version of the Old and New Testa- 
ments for the use of students of English literature. Brief explanatory notes of difficult 
phrases and local names are appended and short introductory paragraphs are prefixed 
to the selections from the various books. 


EYXAPISTHPION. Studien sur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments. 2 vols.: Zur Religion und Literatur des Neuen Testaments. 
G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1923. vi+425 and 240 pages. 
A series of studies by different authors published in honor of the sixtieth birthday 

of Hermann Gunkel. The studies comprise eleven studies dealing with the religion of 

the Old Testament, and six concerned with literary problems in the Gospels and Acts. 

SmirH, WILLIAM WALTER. The Students’ Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. New York: Doran, 1924. xxv+75 pages (41 maps). $2.00. 

An admirable handbook of the geography of Palestine, with some maps and photo- 
graphs also of New Testament regions. The brief text is abundantly illustrated by 
small halftones of important places, and the maps are carefully made. It is the 
cheapest handbook of the sort available, and is the best at the price. It is too concise 
to be as interesting reading as was Sir George Adam Smith’s book that furnished the 


title for this one. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 
BUDDEN, CHARLES W., and Hastincs, Epwarp. The Local Colour of the Bible. 

Vol. II. I Kings-Malachi. New York: Scribner, 1924. xiv+344 pages. 

$3.00. 

This volume covers the historical books beginning with I Kings, the political and 
wisdom books, and the prophets. It gives much illustrative material on Jewish life with 
its geographical and topographical background. It will be useful to laymen, but 
contains nothing for the specialist. 

Causse, A. Israel et la Vision de l Humanité. Strasbourg: Librairie Istra, 

1924. 152 pages. Fr. 8. 

A bird’s-eye survey of the materials in the Old Testament and its apocryphal 
books that deal with the questions involved in Israel’s attitude toward alien peoples. 
It is distinctly critical and historical in method and point of view, and is worthy of 
high praise. 

CHARLES, R. H. The Decalogue. New York: Scribner, 1923. Ixiv+294 
pages. $2.75. 

The Introduction gives a critical study of the text of the Decalogue in its various 
forms, based on the belief that in its primitive form the Decalogue was given by Moses. 
Each commandment is made the text for one or more sermon lectures, the second 
receiving three, the fourth three, and the sixth two. These lectures deal both with 
the historical observance of the commandments through the centuries and they also 
contain some downright preaching of a virile sort, fearless and searching. 
DEvimMEvux, D. Essai sur les Procédés Littéraires dont il Parait que Moise 

S’est Servi pour Composer le Livre de la Genése. Part I. Paris: Librairie 

Orientaliste, Paul Geuthner, 1924. 126 pages. Fr. 12.50. 

The documentary theory of the Pentateuch is wiped off the slate at one stroke 
of this poet. The author establishes to his own satisfaction the unity of the narrative 
and text of Genesis 1-11, by his ingenious system of verse. Ingenious, indeed, it is, for 
he reduces the first eleven chapters of Genesis into nine poems. These poems, with 
their unusual versification, so far overshadow the documents that the latter play no 
role whatever in the author’s mind, and we thus have a work whose character is not 
damaged by the profane handling of the biblical critics. 

Marty, Jacques. Livre d’Fsaie. (Chapters 56-66.) Paris: Librairie Orien- 

taliste, Paul Geuthner, 1924. xxiv-+196 pages. Fr. 15. 

Chapters 56-66 of Isaiah constitute a collection of prophetic discourses, credited 
to several authors, and placed in juxtaposition without, for the most part, any appreci- 
able reason therefor. With the exception of the small obscure fragment (63: 1-6), and 
an Appendix of uncertain date (66:18-24), they reflect the troublous situation of 
Judaism between the return from the Babylonian exile in accordance with the decree 
of Cyrus (538 B.c.) and the establishment of the new community in the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah (458-445 B.c.). The commentary utilizes the latest literature, and 
gives us a well-balanced conclusion. 

SELLIN, E. (tr. by W. Montcomery). Introduction to the Old Testament. 

New York: Doran, 1923. xxxvilit+271 pages. $3.00. 

A translation from a German original. The standpoint is that of a conservative 
scholar using critical methods. It is a useful summary of assured progress in the field 
of Old Testament criticism. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 


Aporn, T. L. The Treatise to Theophilus. Notes on the Gospel according to 
St. Luke. Vols. land II. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1924. 
xv+432 and 433-748 pages. 

The content of the Gospel of Luke is topically analyzed and expounded by a 
running commentary which is homiletical rather than critical in its emphasis. 
ABRAHAMS, I. Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels. (Second Series.) New 

York: Macmillan, 1924. x+226 pages. 

Like the ‘First Series’”’ of these studies, the present book is a collection of short 
essays on selected topics chosen at random. The unifying feature of the volume is 
its interest in shedding light upon specific phases of the Gospels by comparison with 
Rabbinic tradition. The author isa first-rate Jewish scholar capable of handling Chris- 
tian documents in an unbiased manner. 

HENNECKE, EpGAR (ed.). Neutestamentliche Apokryphen. 1, 2, 3, 4 Liefer- 
ungen. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1923. 128+129-256+257-384+385-512 
pages. S.F. 2.50. 

A revised and enlarged edition of this standard collection of extra-canonical early 
Christian literature. The various writings are given in German translation with 
good brief introductions. 

Scott, ERNESTF. The Spirit in the New Testament. New York: Doran, 1923. 
256 pages. $2.00. 

This is strictly a treatise in biblical theology. The author, in his usual masterful 
fashion, has interpreted the New Testament teaching on the subject, and its meaning 
for the early church. Except for two preliminary chapters on the spirit in the Old 
Testament and in later Judaism, the attention has not been allowed to wander from 
the canonical Christian books into the enticing field of their gentile religious environ- 
ment. 

CONCERNING JESUS 

BoswortH, EpwArpD INCREASE. The Life and Teaching of Jesus. (According 
to the First Three Gospels.) New York: Macmillan, 1924. xiii+424 
pages. $2.50. 

Although this is a “Life” of Jesus, geographical and chronological problems are 
not allowed to intrude. The central interest of the book is the personal religious 
experience of Jesus. But the exposition of this subject follows the framework of the 
Gospel of Mark. The book is designed primarily for the use of college students and 
ought to prove of great service in inspiring admiration for the ideal character of Jesus’ 
own religious living. 

CaADMAN, WiLit1AM HEALEy. The Last Journey of Jesus to Jerusalem. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1923. 159 pages. 
$2.50. 

An important piece of critical investigation. The closing period of Jesus’ ministry 
is examined particularly with reference to his conception of his mission. The author 
finds that Jesus died, not to fulfil the réle of the Suffering Servant, but rather as a 
martyr in the cause of reform and in the belief that after his death he would be revealed 
as the Messiah of apocalyptic expectation. 
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LEIPOLDT, JOHANN. Sterbende und auferstehende Gétter. Leipzig: Deichert, 

1923. 82 pages. $0.54. 

The second of a projected series of monographs on the New Testament and the 
history of religions. The conclusion reached here is that the story of Jesus’ passion 
and resurrection reported in the Gospels is essentially different from the narratives 
about Osiris, Adonis, Attis. 

NORDEN, Epuarp. Die Geburt des Kindes. Leipzig: Teubner, 1924. 172 
pages. $1.35. 

An interpretation of Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue by use of the religionsgeschichte 
Methode. The investigation has a significant bearing upon the New Testament 
accounts of the birth of Jesus. 

Rix, Witton. Jesus, Lover of Men. New York: Doran, 1924. 151 pages. 
$1.50. 

An intensely vivid portrayal of the life of Jesus, done in short, epigrammatic sen- 
tences, generally one to a paragraph. It becomes a little monotonous in its staccato 
style. One longs for a flowing style after a few minutes spent with these sentences; 
but it is exceedingly interesting. 

DOCTRINAL 
Jones, Rurus M. Social Law in the Spiritual World. New York: Doran, 

1923. 221 pages. $1.75. 

A new printing of a book which originally appeared in 1904. It was one of the 
early attempts to interpret religion in terms of social psychology, and furnishes an 
alluring background for a vital mysticism. 

Mutttns, E. Y. Christianity at the Cross Roads. New York: Doran, 1924. 
vii+ 289 pages. $1.75. 

The religious power of Christianity, as Dr. Mullins sees it, is dependent on a clear 
affirmation of the supernatural origin of Christianity. Critical interpretations are 
now to a large extent surrendering the supernatural. The time has come to meet the 
issue squarely, Dr. Mullins meets it by showing that the supernatural is integral in 
the New Testament message, and that it provides a vigorous and triumphant gospel. 
PARKS, LEIGHTON. What Is Modernism? New York: Scribner, 1924. 

xix+154 pages. $1.00. 

A candid and forceful exposition of the attitude of a modernist toward the concep- 
tion of the supernatural and toward the statements of the Apostles’ Creed, with a 
concluding interpretation of the religious purpose of modernists. 

PIERCE, LORNE ALBERT. Primitive Methodism and the New Catholicism. 

Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1923. 70 pages. $0.30. 

An exposition of the genius of Methodism with a view to showing that its practical 
(rather than theological) emphasis opens the way to a Christian unity which shall both 
conserve the gospel and make a place for religious freedom. 

RosBertson, A. T. The Christ of the Logia. New York: Doran, 1924. 247 
pages. $2.00. 

Mainly a series of republished magazine articles, the first of which gives the title 
to the book. All of the subjects are related to Jesus or the Gospels and are unified 
about the Christological interest. 
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MISSIONS 

Gutick, SIDNEY L. The Winning of the Far East. New York: Doran, 1923. 
185 pages. $1.35. 

A timely book on the political, social, and religious ferment in the Far East, as 
manifested in the attitude of the various countries of the Orient to one another and to 
the West. The author has just made a tour of the Orient as a friendly messenger from 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and speaks from personal 
observation. 

PATTON, CORNELIUS. The Business of Missions. New York: Macmillan, 
1924. Xi+290 pages. $2.00. 

A very readable and convincing treatise made for the purpose of “‘selling” the 
Missionary Enterprise to the Christian business men of America. A book which 
any pastor might well put in the hands of his people. 

SPEER, RoBerT E. Of One Blood. New York: Council of Women for Home 
Missions and Missionary Education Movement of the United States and 
Canada, 1924. vi+258 pages. $0.75. 

A brief but rather comprehensive treatment of the race problem, suitable for study 
classes. Extensive bibliography. An unabridged edition is to be published by Revell 
in the autumn of 1924, under the title, Race and Race Relations. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

GorDoN, ALEXANDER R. Bible Stories Retold for the Young: IV. Kings and 
Prophets. New York: Doran, 1924. 201 pages. $1.25. 

This volume continues the stories which Dr. Gordon tells for the young with excel- 
lent skill. He avoids the tendency to preach, which almost invariably spoils the work 
of the clerical story teller. 

Jounson, F. Ernest, and Hort, Artuur E. Christian Ideals in Industry. 
New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1924. 136 pages. $0.75. 

An unusually well arranged and fair-minded textbook for adult classes who wish to 
be intelligent concerning the moral issues of modern industry. 

LoBINGIER, ELIZABETH MILLER. Stories of Shepherd Life. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1924. xix+162 pages. $1.50. 

This ‘‘ Book for Teachers”’ is a volume in the Constructive Studies; has thirty-six 
lessons; is designed for second-grade pupils; is adapted to church schools and week- 
day schools of religion; and is a project course of study furnishing a background for 
Bible study and social living. Those who know Elizabeth Erwin Miller’s books on 
dramatization will welcome this, her latest book, as a real addition to the materials 
of religious education. 

SOARES, THEODORE G. A Study of Adult Life. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1923. 
xili+114 pages. $0.60. 

A popular treatment of the problems involved in the religious education of the 
adult. Designed for teacher-training. 

STOWELL, JAY S. More Story-Worship Programs. New York: Doran, 1924. 
xi+217 pages. $1.75. 

This volume presents twelve monthly themes with five stories for each month. 
The usual themes for yearly festivals, hero tales, missionary stories, illustrate the 
material in the book. It is adapted to the ages ten to fourteen. The stories are well 


chosen, but need to be used with a great deal of flexibility. 
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The Teaching Work of the Church. New York: Association Press, 1923. ix+ 

300 pages. 

Messrs. Weigle, Winchester, Brown of Union Theological Seminary, Cavert, 
Shaver, and Kelly of the Council of Church Boards of Education have collaborated in 
this final volume of the series of five reports on the War and the Religious Outlook. 
The four divisions are: ‘‘Why the Church Must Be a Teacher”; ‘‘How the Church 
Should Teach’’; ‘‘How Organize Its Teachings”; and ‘Training for Christian Leader- 
ship.” 

PRACTICAL AND DEVOTIONAL 
BEEBE, JAMES ALBERT. The Pastoral Office. New York: Methodist Book 

Concern, 1923. 307 pages. $3.00. 

For an inclusive, useful, and well-grounded treatise on the work of the modern 
pastor in the Protestant churches, this is one of the best books to be found. It is not a 
mere display of theories, but rests on the results of tested experience in parish work. 
The first 102 pages are given to worship, which shows the author’s appreciation of 
the neglected factor in the non-liturgical churches. 

Bowran, JoHN G. Christianity and Culture. New York: Doran, 1923. 236 
pages. $3.00. 

The twenty-third Hartley Lecture studies the relation of Christianity to the whole 
range of those influences and forces which tend to refine and ennoble life. The illus- 
trations are well chosen and serve their purpose well. The discussion is clear and force- 
ful. The best section of the book is the study of the relation between the Christian 
religion and the fine arts. 

Hovucu, Lynn Harotp. Synthetic Christianity. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1923. 20S pages. $1.50. 

These are the Merrick Lectures, delivered at Ohio Wesleyan University in May, 
1923. Dr. Hough, with his characteristic swiftness of thought and aptness of phrase, 
sets forth the meaning of Christianity as the triumph of truth, goodness, beauty, 
brotherhood, and godliness in human life. It is a clarifying and suggestive piece of 
work. 

LINDERHOLM, EMANUEL. Neues Evangelienbuch. Stuttgart: Perthes, 1924. 

Xxix+112 pages. 

Original in Swedish; this translation into German. A lectionary for Lutheran 
churches which might be of great worth in its suggestions to ministers of non-liturgical 
churches. We must come to honor and use the Christian year more generally; this 
book will promote this practice. It is interesting to find incorporated here a rendering 
of the “Litany of Labor” from the new Prayer Book for which the Bishop of Manchester 
wrote the Foreword in 1923. 

SERMONS 
GRANT, Frepertck C. The Way of Peace. Milwaukee: Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Co., 1924. ix+48 pages. $0.50. 

Three admirable addresses, which take the form of “Quiet Talks” especially 
given to women, but which are edifying for all classes of readers. 

HeEtMs, ELMER ELtswortu. Forgotten Stories. New York: Abindgon Press, 

1924. 222 pages. $1.50. 

Eighteen sermons—they must have been originally used in the pulpit, although 
there are no texts—chiefly on persons and incidents from the Old Testament. Ingeni- 
ous in respect to material, vivid in style, and at times almost audacious (“Absalom had 
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a great head—of hair’’), intensely interesting. No lagging of attention under this 
kind of preaching. We wonder how it would taste for steady diet. Let no other 
preacher try it at his peril. } 

Norwoop, F.W. Moods of the Soul. New York: Doran. 214 pages. $1.75. 

Dr. Norwood of the City Temple, London, maintains here the high standard 
of clear thinking and terse statement which was set by his former volume of sermons, 
The Cross and the Garden. A real preacher stands in the pulpit of Joseph Parker, 
although differing, as would be necessary, from his great predecessor, but not unworthy 
of him. 

Stupson, HuBert L. Put Forth by the Moon. New York: Doran, 1924. 

255 pages. $1.60. 

Rev. Hubert Simpson, born to the purple as a Scotch preacher, gives us a third 
volume of sermons, which he calls “essays,” but which are short sermons on little noted 
and often obscure texts from the Old Testament. He is an exegete with deft touch, 
deep insight, and remarkable homiletical skill. He almost never indulges in mere 
phantasy and his terse style is delicious. 

SocKMAN, RatpH W. Suburbs of Christianity. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1924. 224 pages. $1.50. 

This collection of sermons comes from the pastor of the Madison Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church of New York City. The standpoint is plainly and positively that of 
a modern theologian and minister. There is remarkable directness in the handling of 
the vital subjects of these sermons. They are clear, energetic, and constructive. They 
prove that the old faith in its new interpretation has business to do with men and 
women today. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Hoyt, Artuur S. The Spiritual Message of Modern English Poetry. New 
York: Macmillan, 1924. x+290 pages. $2.00. 
Professor Hoyt brings to the interpretation of modern English poetry the results 
of his wide reading and experience in preaching. He thus gives us a book of timely 
value in this period of enlarged use of literature in preaching. The study of Browning 


is especially useful. 
Noyes, GEORGE WALLINGFORD. The Religious Experience of John Humphrey 

Noyes. New York: Macmillan, 1923. xiiit416 pages. $2.50. 

An interesting account, consisting largely of extracts from letters and published 
articles, giving the story of the religious experience of the founder of the famous Oneida 
Community. The present volume carries the history to the establishment of the com- 
munity at Putney, Vermont. It is expected that a later volume will embrace the story 
of the Oneida Community. This book is a valuable study of the psychological tension 
due to the desire for “perfection.” 

Jacks, L. P. Realities and Shams. New York: Doran, 1924. 214 pages. 
$1.50. 

A collection of essays on various topics, but all dealing with the political and social 


questions so important at the present hour. 











